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FAMILY AFFECTIONS. 

Iw the chequered and often weary pilgrimage of life, 
there is nothing, after religion, which yields so uni- 
form and unfailing a measure of comfort as the affec- 
tions springing from ties of blood. To all men we are 
in some measure brothers: there are general sympa- 
thies which bind the whole race together as one family, 
and others which, uniting larger or smaller parties, 
and inspiring them with common objects, form solid 
brotherhoods and corporations, for general and indi- 
vidual advantage. In all these unions, however, the 
binding sympathies are of a vague nature, compared 
to those which knit together the little circle of a do- 
mestic hearth. It is there alone that the reasons for 
union exceed in number and strength the reasons for 
disunion, and there alone that we may hope to find 
an attachment, which will be alike ready to resist and 
to consult a sense of interest. In the world at large, 
the sympathies of those around us are only to be roused 
by a particular exigency, and we might live for ever 
without acquiring a single friend. In our homes, on 
the contrary, every man feels as if he were hedged 
round by a faithful and devoted body-guard, whose 
eyes are as beacons to guide and welcome him to their 
hearts, and whose best offices can only be withheld 
when they are either repressed by coldness or emi- 
nently undeserved. In all spheres of life this is the 
same, and the poor man, though doomed, perhaps, 
to suffer under the contumely of the proud, finds as 
much esteem and affection in his own humble circle, 
and is thereby as much comforted and supported, as 
if he possessed all the boasted advantages of fortune. 

Since such are the blessings which Almighty Pro- 
vidence has conferred upon us through the medium of 
family ties, of what importance must it be that we 
cultivate these ties with all tenderness and care, and 
scrupulously avoid every occasion of doing them in- 
jury! Of how much importance is it, in the first 
place, that we give that honour to our parents, which, 
leaving out of view the sacred command of our Divine 
Father, is so strongly required of us, not only by gra- 
titude for early nurture, and for the trouble, anxiety, 
and cost which they have freely suffered and ex- 
pended in our behalf, but in order that we might con- 
tinue to enjoy the full measure of that parental affec- 
tion, which, in all young people cf right minds and 
feelings, has heretofore been the greatest blessing 
of life! Of what importance is it, with a view to 
ourselves becoming the honoured head of a family 
circle, that we do not at the very first step—namely, 
in marriage—barter away the affections, and all their 
golden associations, for some unworthy object, the end 
of which will be loneliness and sickness of heart, and 
an endless train of miseries, perhaps, which even 
wealth, though it may gild, can never alleviate! Oi 
what importance is it, that, in all our intercourse with 
brothers, with sisters, and even with more distant re- 
lations—for, thanks to the Fountain of all Good, there 
is much earnest affection beyond the immediate family 
circle—we should avoid all those nameless and almost 
imperceptible causes of wrath, which so often arise, 
like the viewless pestilence, to dissever the hearts which 
nature has intended to be the fondest, and leave, each 
to the loneliness of his own desolate and angry feel- 
ings, those who know that they ought to be as one, 
and, even in their disunion, wish to be so! 

The general sense of mankind is well aware of the 
blessing of the affections, and of the necessity of 
guarding and fostering them by all attainable means. 
When a child offers an indignity to his parent, society 
feels it as a common wound. When a matrimonial 
alliance is formed, in which the affections are ob- 
viously disregarded that some sordid interest may be 
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consulted, all rightly-constituted persons experience 
a distressing sensation, as if some insult were offered 
to nature, and, through nature, to themselves. When 
an estrangement takes place between brothers, or any 
other nearly related persons fall into a quarrel, every 
individual who knows the parties experiences as real 
a shock, and as definite a pain, asif ablow were given. 
On the other hand, there are few things (apart from 
what immediately concern themselves) which so rea- 
dily brighten the countenances of men, as to observe 
or to be informed of any instance in which relations 
live harmoniously, and in the habitual exercise of a 
loving kindness towards each other. We are all, in 
general, cold enough; of that there can be no doubt. 
Yet no man is so abandoned to the empire of an evil 
nature, that he will not survey with pleasure, and a 
contagious goodness, however transient, the tender- 
ness, for instance, of a pure and gentle daughter to- 
wards a helpless parent—the devotion of an only son 
to a widowed mother—the friendship of brothers seek- 
ing to support each other against the general calami- 
ties of life. Such sights as these elevate and refine 
every nature, for they are all of heaven that has been 
left upon the earth. 

It unfortunately happens, notwithstanding all the 
blessings to be derived from family affections, and the 
general respect which is sure to be paid to any instance 
of their being properly cultivated, that kinsmen often 
fall out, and that no hostility is so ill to heal as one 
between such parties. The principal causes of this 
may, we think, be easily traced, and some precautions 
may as easily be taken to obviate them. 

It has pleased the Creator of the human race to in- 
spire them with different dispositions, different likings 
and dislikes, and many various passions, which, if al- 
lowed free scope and exercise, would not only be 
vicious in themselves, but produce infinite mischief 
from the simple circumstance of their running foul of 
the passions and dispositions of others, and so leading 
to endless warfare among men. To prevent the di- 
verse tastes and tendencies of mankind from jostling 
each other, society has established a conventional sys- 
tem of manners, known by the phrase “ good breed- 
ing,” which prevents one person from saying such 
things as he pleases, if the saying of such things be 
likely to displease others. This gheck, unfortunately, 
is of least avail in families, being there deranged in 
its exercise by the easiness and familiarity which near 
relationship and early habits have introduced, and 
even rendered in some measure laudable. As it is 
at the same time a fact in nature, that greater diifer- 
ences of disposition prevail among at least collateral 
relations, than what are to be found in an equal num- 
ber of persons selected at random from the communi- 
ty, and as relations, moreover, are most frequently 
engaged in the transactions which are apt to produce 
contrariety of interest, and excite opposite natures, 
the result obviously must be, that dissensions more 
frequently take place among them than among other 
persons. When once offence has been given and taken 
among friends, itis easy to see that areconciliation must 
be more difficult and hopeless than in any other case, 
since, even if there were no other causes, the very 
fact of the offence having been given by a friend must 
make it seem the less excusable. 

Now, nothing can be clearer than that the true way 
to avoid such unhappy enmities is to call into exercise 
in families, if not the formal manners which are ne- 
cessary to avoid divisions in general society, at least a 
greater share of that mutual bearing and forbearing 
which constitutes the best part of “ good breeding.” 
Some one has remarked with much force, that, as two 
hard substances are necessary to strike fire, so two 


— 
obdurate natures are requisite in a quarrel. In.all 
dissensions, each invariably thinks himself the inne. 
cent and ill-used party, and throws the whole blame 
upon his neighbour. But this is an absurdity in na- 
ture. If either had had a sincere desire to avoid 
quarrelling, a little endurance and a little forbearance 
—no matter from which side—would have had the 
effect. Did wrath come from one side !—would not 
“a soft word” from the other have “turned it away 2°" 
Hence, it may be observed, that an imperious and = 
yielding nature form a union little liable to be dis 
turbed by quarrels. Let no one say that to be con- 
stantly giving way to the worse passions of a neigh- 
bour is an unmanly sacrifice, that ought not to be 
paid. “ Peace, peace, peace,” as the good Lord Falk- 
land cried, “ give us peace upon any terms.” And, 
moreover, will the want of reason in one person ex- 
cuse the want of a gentle spirit in another? Ought 
we not, rather, by yielding, to hold up an example to 
our less happily constituted friend, or, if all other good 
ends fail, by forgiveness heap coals of fire upon his 
head ? 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
GLACIERS. 
No person can contemplate the surface of this earth 
without being impressed with a deep sense of the 
beauty and grandeur which in almost every country . 
it exhibits. The sunny valley, the extended plain, 
the lofty ice-crowned mountain, alike manifest the pre- 
sence of that power which pervades the whole visible 
creation. Well has the poet expressed this in the ful- 
lowing invocation :— 
“* Spirit of nature! This is thy fitting temple! 

Where not the lightest leaf 

That quivers to the passing breeze, 

But is instinct with thee !” 

With minds thus prepared to be affected by the 
sublimity of the scenes we must now imagine, let us 
proceed to examine the origin and nature of those im- 
mense masses of ice which are termed glaciers, and 
which are found on the summits of high mountains. 
When we ascend from the surface of the earth into 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, we find that 
the air becomes rarified; the sun's rays, which im- 
part warmth, are reflected round us with less intensity, 
and a sense of coldness is experienced. Saussure, in 
travelling over the Alps, found that the temperature 
of the air diminished one degree for every two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven feet that he ascended. Dr 
Heberden, in journeying over the Azores, found the 
thermometer fall one degree for every two hundred 
and forty-five feet. A thermometer, placed on the 
top of Arthur's Seat, will stand three degrees lower 
than another kept in a situation on a level with its 
base. Accordingly, it is found that snow exists in all 
countries at a certain height above the level of the 
sea, and this particular height is designated the “snow 
line.” We must now, then, picture to ourselves a lofty 
chain of mountains—the range of che majestic Alps. 
When the traveller has ascended one of these moun- 
tains, he finds himself surrounded by colossal masses 
of ice. The snow which falls in these high regions 
is finer, drier, and more crystalline than that which, 
falling through a denser atmosphere more charged 
with vapour, reaches the lower region of the moun- 
tains. Most truly has the poet, in contemplating the 
summit of Mont Blanc, said— 

* Mont Blanc yet gleams on high: The power is then 
The still and solemn power of many sights. 
Silently there, and heap the snow with Breath, 
Rapwi and strang—Ddut silently.” 
The snow which thus accumulates on the tops of these 


mountains, agglomerates in a slow and irregular man. 
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mer, under the form of grains, into considerable 
amasses, which, during the summer, are exposed to 
continual changes of temperature. The very keen 
culd of the night renders the surface of the mass so 
hard, that the footstep of the traveller makes nu im- 

ion on it. The intense heat of the mg 

sy, however, separates anew the snowy grains, an 

the water so penetrating into the interstices 
thus produced, enlarges each grain by congealing 


round it. ‘Lhis operation p' ing for a consider- 
able period, and ona great scale, at Tongs gives rise 


& se.com @ crystallized mass, that the 
re = power to melt it; instead of which, 
aiey produce an expansion of the air within the glacier, 

_ which gives rise to sudden and violent rents at the 

surface, which are often of considerable magnitude. 

\“* Qme day,” says Professor Hugi, who explored the 
glaciers \of the Alps, “ being on the inferior glacier of 

~tee,Aar during an intense heat, at three o’ P.M. 

deard very peculiar noise. I advanced rapidly 

item thirty to forty from the side where the 

\meise was heard ; I felt the mass of the glacier shake 

elby jolts under my feet, and I soon discovered the 

o@ause, Ajfissure was formed in an instant, the aper- 
ture,was elongated from twelve to twenty feet, so that 
unable to follew its formation. Sometimes the 
aperation seemed about to cease, and the mass sepa- 
ated. itself very slowly; then, again, the fissure con- 

)Aieued.to open quickly, and by jolts. Many times I 
wan forward in time tw see the separation taking place 

-muder my feet. I followed in this way the formation 

of the ‘fissure over an extent of almost a quarter of a 

even to the border of the glacier, where it 

The fissure opened at first, under the first 
@oncassion, about an inch and a half, but afterwards 
it-agein contracted, so that its breadth did not attain 
to-more than an inch. The interior of ‘this fissure 
was tough and unequal; a part of the crystals were 
broken into.two, and others almost untouched formed 
jections to which there were corresponding hollows 
ate the opposite surface. * * * * During the whole of 
amy stay on the inferior glacier of the Aar, we were 
awaked every night twice or thrice by the subterra- 
mean noises which proceeded from the interior of the 
glacier. Twice the bed itself, which we had dug in 
the glacier, and which was lined with slates and moss, 
was violently shaken by jolts analogous to those which 

di had observed during the formation of the fissure ; 
Amt the shaking appeared so deeply seated, that we 
would not for a moment entertain the idea that any 
»weut or crevice would open at the surface.” Here we 
may, for a momeit pause, to reflect on the awe-inspir- 
ing effect of such a scene. It has been well described 
by Lore Byron, who has put these words into the lips 
at the gloomy and desperate Manfred :— 

“Ve toppl crags of ice ! 
a, avalanches, whom a breath draws down 


o Z, come and crush me! 
i hear ye moment!y, above, beneath, 

Crash with a frequent conflict; but ye pass, 

And only fall on things that still would live; 

On the young oy ee | forest, or the hut 

And of the harmless villager.” 

In connection with the rifts thus produced in these 
glaciers, we may quote the following observations and 
auecdote by Mr Bohr, who visited the glaciers on one 
of the high mountains in the interior of Norway :— 
“ It is not,” says he, ‘‘ without terror that you look 
down. into these fearful abysses, however beautiful 
their azure-coloured walls are. In their cold bottoms 
the lonely traveller has sometimes found his grave. 

A few years ago, a peasant crossing over from Juste- 
dal to Nordfiord, fell into one of these large clefts, 
which was concealed by the snow. His only compa- 
nion, a faithful dog, ran down to Justedal, barking 
and howling as a signal for help. Nobody, however, 
comprehended his meaning, till the person who had 
fallen down was at lust missed. Several persons then 
followed the dog up to the glacier, who stopped at the 
cleft, and gave such signs as put it beyond all doubt 
that his master had fallen into it. They threw down 
# rope, and made loud cries, but in vain; the peasant 
had met his death in the immeasurable gulf. It was 
only by compulsion that the dog would Jeave the clett.” 
the ice of glaciers is often as hard as rock : the sun, 
the rain, and warm winds, slightly melt its surface, 
but never soften the whole mass. The colour of a 
e@mall detached fragment of a glacier is white and clear; 
bat if we examine a greater mass, as the thickness in- 
creases it becomes of a blue colour, gradually more 
deep; it is at first a sky-blue searcely discernible, 
then a fime enamel blue, and, finally, a very deep 
bine, ‘Insome glaciers there is associated with 
the fine deep azure blue a small tint of sea-green, 
which sometimes predominates. In some places, es- 
Soe s, the gradation of colours is very 
iful. In front of a glacier there is generally a 
pile of rabbish, consisting of rock, earth, and trees, 
form a wall around it, known in Switzerland 
by the term Moraine. If this line of moraine be 
some distance from the front of the glacier, it is con- 
sidered that the glacier has retreated to the amount 
of that distance; but if there be no other than that 
which the glacier immediately drives before it, then 
it is considered to be on the increase. The glaciers, 
at their under surface, oecasionally descend 
the sides of the mountain, or fall with tremen- 
dous crash into the subjacent vallies. In sodoing they 
often transport blocks of very large dimensions along 
with them, oceasioning the most frightful devastation 
where they fall. In 1774, many families who lived in 
Norway complained tw the ‘authorities 


not pay their taxes in consequence of their cropshavi 
been entirely destroyed by the descent of the Guciere 
When these avalanches fall, they do.so with the noise 
of the loudest thunder, which reverberates through all 
the adjacent vallies. Huge masses of ice and snow, 
loosened from the sides of the mountains, are precipi- 
tated with ‘igious force, and the ice, reduced to 
powder by the force af the fall, mounts like dust raised 
in.a whirlwind, while. the heavier materials still rush 
down in a tremendous torrent. We find in the Swiss 
journal of Lord Byron an intevesting and accurate de- 
scription of the effect. ‘“ Arrived at the foot of the 
Jungfrau; iers ; torrents; one of these torrents 
nine hundred feet in height of visibledescent ; heard an 
avalanche fall like thunder; glaciers enormous; storm 
came on; thunder, lightning, hail, all in perfection, 
and beautiful. The torrent is in shape curving over 
the rock, like the tail of a white horse streaming in 
the wind, such as it might be conceived would be that 
of the pale horse mentioned in the Apocalypse. It is 
neither mist nor water, but a something between both ; 
its immense height gives it a wave, a curve, a spreading 
here, or condensation there, wonderful and indescrib- 
able.” Such falls are particularly common among the 
Alps, and alone disturb with their thunder the silence 
of these wild and dreary regions. 


LEGEND OF MARSEILLES. 

THERE is a tradition in Marseilles, that, on a parti- 
cular night, about 200 years ago, all the clocks of that 
city were put forward one hour—a tradition which is 
said to have had its origin in the following story :— 

There lived in the vicinity of that city a Monsieur 
Valette, a gentleman of ancient family, and of consi- 
derable fortune. He had married Maria Danviile, 
daughter of the mayor of the city, a young lady who 
was from her beauty called “ the Rose of Marseilles,” 
and who united to every personal charm, dispositions 
the most amiable, and a mind the most accomplished. 
He had the happiness of seeing himself beloved by the 
most charming of her sex; a happiness not always 
enjoyed in France, where marriages are usually con- 
tracted by the parents, with too little regard to the 
affections of their children, and where the heart, 
therefore, is but too seldom given with the hand. It 
is on this account, perhaps, that the marriage state 
in that country is considered as one of more freedom 
to both parties than with us, where the affections are 
left less constrained in the choice of their object. M. 
Valette was blessed with two sons and two daughters, 
the fair fruit of a happy union, and he dwelt in a 
beautiful villa in the vicinity of the city, and com- 
manding an extensive view of its fine bay ; a seat 
which had been the favourite residence of his ances- 


tors. 

As his children grew up, however, he was induced 
to remove to Paris, which both he and Madame Valette 
conceived to be more favourable to the education of 
their family, though he was himself fond of rural re- 
tirement ; arare taste, amongst a people where all the 
noble and opulent fiock to the capital, the seat of the 
court, and leave almost deserted one of the most pic- 
turesque and beautiful countries in the world. Hence 
it is that pastoral and descriptive poetry are so little 
relished or cultivated in France, where the pleasures 
of rural nature are either not fully appreciated, or 
connected with low and vulgar associations. The 
removal of M. Valette to Paris was deplored by his 
tenantry, to whom he had been as a father, but parti- 
cularly as Monsieur Le Brun, whom he had left factor 
on his estate, was, though a just man, of harsh man- 
ners, and of a precise and unaccommodating temper. 

M. Valette found it necessary in Paris, as all persons 
of distinction do, to mix with the gay and the fashion- 
able: the time that had been given to the enjoyments 
of domestic retirement was now consumed in the giddy 
round of fashion and’amusements, and his open and 
generous temper led him into a mode of life which but 
ill accorded with the moderation of his fortune. He 
made frequent demands on his factor for renewed re- 
mittauces ; and this man was forced to use rigorous 
and oppressive measures, to procure for his master the 
necessary means of expense. The scanty vintage of 
the preceding years had made such demands doubly 
hard to be obeyed ; and Le Brun became as odious to 
the tenantry as Valette himself had been respected and 
beloved. 

These circumstances were but too little known to 
Valette, or his generous soul wonld have revolted from 
a manner of life which wrung from the sweat of the 
labourer his hard-earned wages. One night, as he 
slept in Paris, the form of his factor appeared to him, 
covered with blood, informing him that he had been 
murdered by the tenantry on M. Valette’s estate, for 
rigour in collecting his revenue, and his body buried 
under a particular tree, which he minutely described. 
The ghost of Le Brun, moreover, requested him that 
the would undertake an immediate journey to Mar- 
seilles, and deposit his remains in the tomb of his an- 
cestors; a request the importance of which will be 
duly estimated by those who know the horror with 
which the Catholics contemplate the idea of having 
their remains deposited in ground which has not been 
consecrated by the chureh. To this request Valette 
assented, and the apparition immediately disappeared. 

The morning came, to dissipate the gloom which 
the vision of the night had occasioned; and though 
he had been for some time astonished at the unusual 


could ! silence of Le Brun, yet he could not help considering 


the whole as a mere illusion of the imagination. The 
stories of ghosts he had always considered as fit only 
for the nursery, and his manly and enlightened mind 
was wholly unimbued with the least tincture of cre- 
dulity or superstition. To have taken so distant a 
journey, on such a pretence, he knew would be in. 
reted as the height of superstition; and he con- 
an incident, the very relation of which must 
have subjected him to the ridicule of his acquaintance. 
“ You are more thoughtful than usual, papa!” said 
one of his daughters to him next morning at break. 
fast. “I am thinking, my dear,” said M. Valette, 
“ why I have been so long im hearing from Le Brun. 
I Pat money, aud my demands have not been sup. 
plied.” } 

Night now came, again to usher in that period of 
reflection which the Tesipation of the day had ba- 
nished, and about the solemn hour of midnight, Le 
Brun again appeared, to reproach him for his negli- 
gence. There was an evident frown on his counte. 
nance ; and he besought Valette why he had delayed 
to fulfil his earnest request? Valette again promised 
immediate obedience, and the night was no more dis- 
turbed by so unwelcome an intruder. Morning came 
again, the gaiety of which even the voice of sorrow 
can scarcely resist; and the same train of thoughts 
occurred to him as on the day preceding. “It must 
still be a dream,” said he to himself, “though a 
remarkable one certainly. To-day will probabl 
bring me the expected letters from Le Brun, and ¥ 
must yet a a journey which must subject me at 
once to ridicule and inconvenience.” 

The messengers from the dead seldom petition in 
vain ; and the third night the expected vision appeared, 
with a terrible frown in his countenance, and, re- 
proached Valette for his want of friendship to the 
man whose blood had been spilt in his cause, and for 
disregard to the peace of his soul. ‘ If you will grant 
my request,” said the phantom, “I promise to give 
you twenty-four hours’ warning of the time of your 
own death, to arrange your affairs, and to make your 
peace with God.” M. Valette promised, in the most 
solemn manner, that he would set off next morning 
for Marseilles, to execute the awful commission ; and, 
with a look of confidence in his words, the ghost of 
Le Brun vanished from his sight. Valette rose next 
day with the light, and alleging to his family that he 
had business of urgent necessity, which immediately 
called him to Marseilles, accompanied by a few faith- 
ful domestics, he departed to visit the seat of his an- 
cestors, after an absence of ten years. There, alas ! 
he found but too fatally realised der of Le 
Brun. Under the tree that had been so minutely 
described, and which grew in the solitary corner of an 
adjoining forest, he found the mangled remains, which, 
after the manner of his country, he caused to be de- 
cently interred in the family vault. Hein vain, how- 
ever, made every search for the murderers. The 
same cause which had occasioned the death of the 
unfortunate Le Brun, led the tenants to the most obs 
stinate concealment of the manner of it; and Valette 
saw, with horror and regret, the miseries which they 
had suffered, in times of extreme difficulty, merely 
that he might be furnished with the means)of extra- 
vagance. ‘ Had I imagined,” he exclaimed, “ that 
my unsatisfactory pleasures would have cost so dear, 
I would long since have retired from fashionable life, 
and sought that happiness in the peaceful seclusion 
of a beautiful country, which was always most con- 
genial to the wishes of my soul. I shall retura. to 
my estate,” continued he, “that my children may 
learn to relish its beauties, and acquixe an attachment 
to its tranquil pleasures, and to its simple inhabitants. 
May the blood which has beeu shed prove a memor- 
able lesson to my sons of the misery of extravagauce, 
and the guilt of oppression.” Imp d with such 
reflections, M. Valette no sooner returned to Paris, 
than he communicated to his accomplished partner. 
the once “ peerless Rose of Marseilles,’ and the stil 
lovely mother of a virtuous offspring, the matured 
and unalterable purpose of his soul. adame Valette, 
having accomplished the principal object of her resi- 
dence in Paris—the education of her family—assented 
with pleasure toa return to those tranquil enjoyments 
which were ever dearest to her heart. In litule more 
than a year, they found themselves again in the cha- 
teau of their ancestors, and their return was hailed 
by a delighted tenantry—by the widow and the father- 
less—by the indigent and the afilicted. ‘To relieve 
the distresses of the poor was neither the least impor- 
tant nor pleasant employments of this benevolent 
family, and on them descended the blessings of those 
who were ready to perish. 

About eight years after their return from Paris, the 
family mansion demanding repairs, they found it ne- 
cessary, for some time, to remove to Marseilles, where 
they resided in the house of M. Danville, the father 
of Madame Vulette. Time, which wears away even 
the rocks of the earth, had weakened the impression 
of his dream from the mind of Valette, and cares of a 
more tender and domestic nature chiefly occupied his 
thoughts. 

Sitting one night, after supper, in the midst of his 
happy family, a loud and suddeu knocking was heard 
at the gate; but when the servant went to open it, he 
found nobody without. After a short interval, the 
same loud knocking was aguin heard, and one of Va- 
lette’s sous accompanied the servant to the to see 
who demanded admittance at so unseasonable an hour ; 


but, to their astonishment, no one was to be seen there 
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neither. A third time the knocking was repeated still 
Jouder and louder, and a sudden thought darted across 
themind of Valette, that this was the ghostof Le Brun, 
come to fulfil his awful promise. “I will go to the 

myself,” said he; “I believe I know who it is 
that knocks.” This presentiment was too truly re- 
alised. As he opened the gate, the factor appeared, 
whispered to him, that next night, at the same time, 
for it was now the twelfth hour, he must prepare him- 
self to leave the world !—then, waving his hand, as if 
to bid adieu, the ghost of Le Brun disappeared, to 
return no more. oe 

M. Valette returned, pale and ghastly as the phan- 
tom he had seen, to his happy domestic circle ; and, 
upon their anxious and urgent — as to the 
cause of his uneasiness, related, for the first time, the 
incident of the dream, and the promised warning 
which he had just received. A sudden gloom and 
melancholy was spread over the faces of all present. 
Madame Valette threw her arms round the neck of 
her husband, and embraced him with tears ; while his 
lovely daughters clung round his knees, exclaiming, 
“that they never could outlive so good a father!” 
M. Danville, however, obstinately declared his incre- 
dulity, and considered the whole as one of those un- 
accountable illusions to which even the strongest 
minds are sometimes liable. He viewed it like the 

rition which appeared to Brutus before the battle 

Philippi, while that great but unfortunate patriot 
was sitting lone and melancholy in his tent. No sooner 
had M. Valette retired to his apartment, than M. 

ille endeavoured to impress the same opinion on 
the family of his son-in-law. Apprehensive lest the 
very ation of the event might occasion it, or 
at least be attended by ses yee consequences, he 
thought upon a device, which, as mayor of the city, it 
was in his power easily to accomplish. This was to 
cause all the clocks of Marseilles to be put forward 
one hour, that they might strike the predicted hour 
of twelve next night, when it should only be eleven ; 
so that, if there really were any thing in the warning 
of the ghost, when the time should be believed by Va- 
lette to have passed over without any event superven- 
ing, he might be persuaded to dissipate the imagina- 
tion with which he was so deeply impressed. 

Next day the unhappy Valette made every effort to 
arrange his hae affairs according to his wishes, 
procured his will to be executed in legal form, received 
the sacrament, and prepared himself with all decency 
and solemnity for the awful event which he antici- 
pated. The evening approached. Froma large open 
window, which looked into a beautiful garden, and 
commanded an extensive view into the surrounding 
country, he saw the sun go down, as he believed, for 
the last time. For the last time he beheld its blessed 
light irradiate the blue heavens, and gladden the green 
earth. He thought the myrtles and acacias, as they 
bowed their limber heads to the breeze, waved him 
a last adieu. He imagined that the fountains, that 
threw their drizzling spray on high, fell back into 
their basins with a more plaintive murmur. The 
shadows of night now came down upon the world, 
which he believed were to usher him in to the dark- 
ness of the grave. He beheld the stars twinkle in the 
azure heaven with a milder radiance than usual. He 
viewed with tears of affection the wife of his bosom, 
and his beloved children, sitting around him, with 
looks of concealed thoughtfulness and sorrow. “ To 
leave you, the dearest objects of my affection,” said 
he within himself, “ gives to death all its anguish. It 
were not heaven to be without you. But we part to 
meet again.” 

He considered himself like a criminal doomed to 
death, waiting the hour of his execution, and count- 
ing the few remaining moments he had tolive. The 
lamps were now lighted in the hall; and he sat in 
the midst of his family, and partook of the last sup- 

sr which he believed he was ever to eat upon earth. 

he clocks of Marseilles tolled the eleventh hour. 
**My dearest Maria,” said he to Madame Valette, 
“I have now only one hour to live. There is to me 
but one hour betwixt time and eternity.” It a 
proached. There was an unusual silence in the 
company. The twelfth hour struck, when, rising up, 
he exclaimed, “Jesu! Maria! have mercy on my 
soul! my hour is come!” He heard-the hour dis- 
tinetly ring out through all the bells in Marseilles. 
“The Angel of Death,” said he, “ delays his coming. 
Could all have been an illusion? No, it is impos- 
sible!” Here M. Danville interposed. “‘ The ghost,” 
said he, with a tone of irony, “‘ has deceived you. He 
is one of the lying prophets of Ahab. Are you not 
yet safe? Consider the whole as a powerful illusion 
of the imagination, and banish, my friend, a thought 
which so completely overwhelms you.” “ Well,” re- 
joined Valette, “God's will be done: I shall retire to 
my chamber, and spend the night in prayer for so sig- 
nal a deliverance ; for so I must always consider it.” 
M. Danville secretly congratulated himself on the suc- 
cess of his device : they parted—never to meet again ! 

After having been nearly an hour in his bed-cham- 
ber, M. Valette recollected that he had left, by mis- 
take, in his library, a document of importance to his 
family, unsigned, to which it was necessary his name 
should be affixed. In passing from his bed-chamber 
to his library, he had to cross by the head of a flight 
of stairs, which led immediately down to the cellar 
where M. Danville kept his choicest wines. At this 
spot he heard a confused noise of voices underneath, 
end instantly ran down to the bottom of the stairs to 


ascertain the cause. But no sooner had he descended, 
than an unseen arm stabbed him to the heart. At 
this fatal moment, all the clocks in Marseilles, which 
are mentioned to have been put forward one hour, 
now struck one in the morning, or, as it should have 
been, twelve at night, the exact time predicted by the 
ghost of Le Brun. 

The fact was, the cellar of M. Danville had at that 
period been broken into by robbers, who, perceiving 
themselves discovered, saw no other means of escape, 
than by murdering the ill-fated Valette, by whom 
they had been surprised. But these men were the 
unconscious instruments in the hands of fate. The 
dagger that stabbed Valette to the heart proved that 
the decrees of Heaven are irresistible, and that there 
is an hour appointed for all the posterity of Adam. 

Such is the reason, according to the tradition in 
Marseilles, why, on one particular night, all the 
clocks in that city had been put forward one hour.— 
Edinburgh Magazine, 1822, 


THE SOURCES OF THE DEE. 
Matters have changed since we sent our readers, 
some weeks ago, on a mental trip to the banks of the 
Dee ; and now a hot sun basks on the green leaves, 
and the choicest flowers of spring exultingly raise 
their gay heads, to suck in its light and heat ; but we 
can only peer at these things from beneath a heap of 
nightcaps and flannel, for the influenza has laid his 
ugly hands upon us; when we are rid of,it, we intend 
to rush to some unknown quarter of the country, and 
loll for a week among green leaves, heather, and cold 
wild-flowers, till our blood recovers its equilibrium ; 
for meanwhile, although fully as weak as water, we 
are not nearly so cool as a zephyr. But it will be some 
time ere thisconsummation can arrive ; so, meanwhile, 
we shall try to enjoy, in the company of our kind 
reader, a continuation of the mental expedition to 
the sources of the Dee. 

We left our reader sound asleep at Braemar. He 
has got up early in the morning, and ate a good break- 
fast, consisting of six cups of tea, some beefsteaks, 
ham, cold beef, trout (red and white), kipper salmon, 
oat and wheaten bread, marmalade, and honey. Some 
wise people are in the habit, when they wish to pene- 
trate into these remote regions, of hiring a guide ; and 
so some ragged Highland blackguard, whose day’s 
labour might at a stretch be worth 6d., hires himself 
out, to devour their sandwiches, and bread and cheese, 
and drink their spirits, at some twenty times the 
amount. We never employed one of these vagabonds, 
to tell us—“ Ay, ta pretty hill, but no ken her name; 
na, na, sir, naename ; thereare naehill has aname here 
but ta Cairngorm and ta Benmuichdhui.” And—“ the 
water, sir—oh, jist the water—nae ither name— 
nane o’ the waters has names.” We never at any pe- 
riod we can recollect managed to lose ourself, or, in 
other words, to be unable to say to ourself on an in- 
quiry, “‘here, sir.” As to the circumstance of being 
unable to state (like the Highlander we have depict- 
ed) the name of the spot of ground we may happen to 
be upon, that is a matter of very little consequence, 
and fully as likely to happen, as we have shown, with 
a guide as without one. Let the traveller recollect he 
does not live in unhappy Ireland, where a man may 
be fifteen miles from ‘‘ innay whare,”’ and to be in any 
somewhere among these mountains is always to be in 
an interesting spot. We have sometimes wandered 
a county or two astray among them, but always found 
our way back ; and, indeed, we do not advise any one 
to think himself of so much consequence that it will 
trouble any body whether he comes back or not. The 
road winds itself by degrees out of the village of Brae- 
mar, till it again buries itself among majestic trees, over 
whose heads the tops of the stony mountains only are 
to be seen. Sometimes, indeed, there is a large break, 
or the road winds round a terrace some hundred feet 
above the diminished Dee, and then the full glory of 
a Highland strath bursts on the view—the great ex- 
pansive valley, with its fair winding stream, the grass, 
the cattle, the cultivated fields, the abodes of men, 
the thousands of trees, the rocks protruding them- 
selves here and there into the space, not bare and 
craggy, but green with moss and birch trees; and 
then round the quiet, smiling glen, the great brown 
hills, showing here and there the gaps which lead to 
their own dark vallies, where there is no grass, or 
culture, or human habitation, and where storm only 
breaks the eternal silence which reigns among them. 
The farther you proceed, recollect you are gradually 
leaving mankind behind you. The hamlets, if any 
clump of houses above Braemar is entitled to that 
cumulative denomination, become more scattered and 
savage; the human beings assume more the appear- 
ance of dwellers in the wilderness; their look is no 
longer the passing glance of idle curiosity, but the 
deep, wild, profound stare of those whose thoughts 
are seldom interrupted by the sight of man. There 
is an appearance of wild indolence and pristine de- 

on self for all the necessaries of life, which 
show that the laborious efforts of the Highland Society 
have hardly fulfilled their aim here. It is a striking 
instance of the repulsiveness human beings frequently 
feel towards improvement—a Isiveness we shail 


not join came dn 
of the 


pose has reached a more artificial state than any other 
—where the division of labour is carried farther than 
in any other—where the nice commercial speculations 
of political economists are more nearly followed up in 
SS a more complicated system of police 
eeps the vast body of society in health and motion 
than is, perhaps, used in any other country—here 
should be a district where the inhabitants live with 
almost the simplicity of the hunters of the desert— 
where they are, at most, not above the pastoral state 
—and where their living within the corner of the laws 
which have deprived them of the means, seems alone to 
have prevented them from using the soil as common 
property, and living by barter. Here the seem 
to refuse the hand which leads. By far the most 
comfortable, respectable, and active-looking part of 
the population, appears to be the dogs. ‘hey may 
here be numbered at about one-third more than the 
human beings, and the interminable noise with whith 
they assail a foot-passenger has made us often tremble 
at the very idea of what a man on horseback would 
have to suffer. Having moralized about half'a dozen 
times for each house which occurs within the ten 
miles betwixt Braemar and the Lin of Dee, we can- 
not avoid requesting you to look at the last miserable 
clump of hovels, as it surrounds a rather peculiar ob- 
ject. A bit of bare wall raises itself about thirty feet 
high, with here and there a slit ornarrow window; that 
ruin is the remains of Inverey, the seat of that Far- 
quharson known to the lovers of our ancient balladsas 
the slayer of the worthy Baron of Bracklay: he wasa 
Highland freebooter, or, more properly, thief; probably 
one of those whom a false taste in the age has apprect— 
ated as aman of high moral honour, according to a par- 
ticular code, and acting the part of a marauder, merely 
from a principle of wild independence. Presuming us, 
however, to have had the honour of his acquaintance, 
we rather think that, notwithstanding his alleged 
penchant for cows and sheep (the most attractive 
moveables likely to come in his way), we should have 
felt diffident in trusting him with a watch or a silver 
spoon. We cannot, in passing, avoid casting a glance 
at the views which some people in this civilized age 
direct towards the vices of savages, and feel convinced 
that the feeling considerably gbstructs the impreve- 
ment of our Highlands. We have now bmi bn 
in the midst of our sensible conversation, to one of the 
lions of this neighbourhood—the Lin of Dee: you 
will hardly find it to be what you probably expected— 
a lofty waterfall : the fall is indeed very insignificant, 
and it is over a sloping bank, from which there is no 
leap; but in no waterfall, not even in the princely 
Foyers, do we behold such a terrible specimen of the 
imprisoned power of the watery element. Here it has 
got itself entangled in a complete nest of impenetrable 
granite rocks, which alternately confine and enlarge 
the noble stream, sometimes allowing its waters to 
sweep indignantly round and round some large black 
basin, then again compelling them to exhaust their 
rage in cleaving their way betwixt two ledges, so near 
each other, that it is very easy, and a very common 
practice with those who have sound clear heads, to 
step across. Here the dead white of the foam con- 
trasts strongly with the blackness of the turbulent 
cauldrons, and the still blacker recesses of the caverns 
under the rocks, which an occasional commotion of 
the surface more violent than usual sometimes exhi- 
bits. It is said by the people in the neighbourhood, 
that the body of any living being which finds its wa 
into the lin, can never be recovered, and, making 
lowance for generalities, we can easily imagine that 
in most cases they find their way into these abhorred 
caverns. We recollect, in the time of a flood, think- 
ing the Lin of Dee would be a fine sight: we went, 
and were rather disappointed: the water had risen 
above the narrow broken part of the rocks, and its 
surface had a wider channel: it darted betwixt the 
banks with the velocity of the lightning, smooth and 
unrufied. But of what deseription must have been 
the working beneath! Come along, you will gaze 
into those black surgey depths till your eyes are fas- 
cinated and your head giddy: you will have opportu- 
nity for the exercise of fortitude elsewhere, for we are 
justentering the desert. Therearetwostrange-looking 
hovels, a mile or so beyond the lin, with each its piece 
of cultivated land about it, to supply the necessaries 
of life, unfenced, and unprovided with any thing to 
distinguish it from the uncultivated hills bet the 
freshness of its colour. Gradually what was some- 
thing like a road, dies away; and you are new 
compelled to pick your way among the stones, and 
through the long heather, occasionally meeting with 
one of the small tracks worn by the deer, and used 
by such scanty travellers as may pass through that 
savage wilderness. There is a peculiar effect of lone- 
liness you may never perhaps have experienced 

on entering this wilderness. The hills are at first 
distant, and the glen wide and hollow; but a dead 
stillness reigns on every thing, except on the clatter- 
ing river, which still flows on in no unstately bulk. 
Wandering on, mile after mile, the glen gradually 
narrows, and more savage in its aspect; great 
black rocks, which look like the stone walls of seme 
antediluvian city of the giants, begin to run them- 
selves up on each side; they more ard mere 
towards each other; and at last the solitary 

feels as if they impeded his breath, although = are 


some miles, perhaps, from exch other. It is time we 


Celtic race, that, in a country which we sup- 


should tell him exactly where he is: yonder singy:ar 
looking peek, with shaggy precipitous sides, 


towards 
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the west, is Cairntoul; proceeding from its side, as a 
wall seems to proceed from the angle of a turret, is a 
wast black mass of perpendicular rock; that is the 
Ridge of Braeriach, said, by an eminent calculator of 
altitudes, to have two thousand feet of sheer precipice ; 
that two thousand feet of precipice is the object which it 
—a flat black 


the semen, when they pre- 
themselves to come down with 
fryjttyl yelleys below, exercise their stre and do 
>, them.the scene is different from the stillness 
present;.but.with your leave, reader, it is a 
P,.¥¢,,fa not wish to witness. Returning to 
rigtion of our glen: right ahead, and almost 
rotruding into it, is the well-known Cairngorm; and 
tow she stretched the loftier Benmuichdhui, 
i. ed to. be the highest hill in Britain; but 
we shall baye, henceforth, to describe some of its nu- 
META, APPS ces,. Now, after having heard the 
pd mighty. objects, let us request you to 
ings yon in. the feeling of striking loneliness 
and tem ction with the world which every thing 
XIeW, seems to impose on you; and if you may 
have, perceived it before, you will now feel the 
iy psa of the terms in those lines by Hogg, 


He 
oli 
90.90 Where hunter's hort was trever heard, 


Ut dern and dreary tic 
One mountain rears its mighty form, 

“The Dee is still a respectable stream, but we are 
ranning it toearth. Ascending its brawl- 

ag Uhlirse, where it toils over large stones, and winds 
rould' the bases of rocks, we suddenly reach a mound 
of 'Zreadt round stones, from which it issues, gurgling 

it tibiling at several outlets, seeming with difficulty 
to” itself through. Ascending the mound of 

where we hear a deep hollow gurgling beneath 

ou ‘we find on its summit a small, round, deep 
ie, Whose pure cold surface is here and there 


Ppiph° the wir, where the water must be some fa- 
"Phis pool of water, then, reader, so 
be: laced In the midst of the wilderness, is the 
Pcé of iat Dee which carries civilization, fruitful- 
i ‘ahif tommierce, through a great district of Scot- 
, witers many a broad acre of wood and corn, and 
haYbout¥ the shipping of a great commercial city. 
Here we bid you for a while adieu, leaving you to re- 
fleet, andto eat your dinner in peace. 


oeFHE DRAMA IN OLD TIMES. 

ds dsiw iiss (First Article.) 

THE Drama, and the acting of plays, originated in 
Greece during the time of Selon, the famous Athenian 
lawegiver; ulout 530 years before Christ, and seems to 
hate taken its rise’ from a very simple institution. 
Toautfii#, ‘dn inhabitant of Attica, it is said, who had 
learged from Bacchus the art of cultivating the vine, 
one iday observed a goat destroying his grapes Hav- 
ing'seized the animal, he sacrificed it to Bacchus ; and 
the neighbouring peasants danced around the victim, 
and joined in a song celebrating the praises of the 
god. This has given origin to our word TsacEpy, 
which is.made up of two Greek words, signifying the 
soug-of the goat; and, hence, it appears that Tragedy 
wasj*at first, with them, only a sacred hymn. The 
ceteition? then grew tuto a festival, and the festival 
intg.ananpual solemuity, which, in process of time, 
assumes! ei}; the pomp and splendour of religious ce- 
reuton Posts ‘were employed by the magistrates 
to bin pase} Yintis of songs for the occasion ; and such 
wat’ tHe ‘and simplicity of the age, that their 

a fora, prize, which, as Horace inti- 
Maree worth contending for, being no 
morethak a\foat; goat-skin of wine, which was 
competitor. 

s0 much suited to the taste of 
the rude agein which Icarius lived, that it was fre- 
quently, repeated by those who had witnessed it, and 
soon became « favourite amusement throughout Atti- 
ca. "The ‘ports appointed to compose the verses sung 
in hosour of the god, finding little room for the display 
of their genius, while confined to a topic uninteresting 
in itself, and-exhamusted by those before them, began gra- 
dually w vary the snbject of their odes; and, in the days 
of Solon; Thespis, a famous poet, made the first consi- 
derable improv t, by introducing a single person, 
whose business was to relieve the chorus, as the com- 
pany of singing peasants was called, -by the recital 


of some extraordinary adventure. Thespis's object 
in introducing this new person appears to have been 
simply to afford the chorus some time for rest. All 
that the actor repeated between the songs of the cho- 
rus was called an episode, or additional part, consist- 
ing often of different adventures, which had no con- 
nection with each other. Thus the chorus, or song, 
which was at first the only, and for a long time the 
principal perfor » b gradually a subordi- 
nate and inconsiderable, but, at the same time, ac- 
cording to their notions, an indispensable part of the 
Greek drama. From this time, it is probable that 
the actor or reciter was moré attended to than the 
chorus, as his part had the charm of narrative to re- 
commend it; and the songs of the chorus, also, began 
now to wander almost entirely from their original 
subject in praise of Baechus, and, in fact, spoke so lit- 
tle of the god of the vintage, that the priests exclaimed 
against the neglect of him, and their complaint grew 
intoa proverb among the Greeks. Thespis besmeared 
the faces of his actors with the lees of wine, either for 
drollery or to disguise them; and he carried his 
troop from village to village in a waggon, trom which 
they performed their pieces. Alcestis was the name 
of the first representation, having the appearance of 
a play, which was performed at Athens: this was 
536 years before Christ, and almost four hundred 
years after the time when epic poetry may be said to 
have been brought to perfection by Homer. From 
Thespis it is still common to apply to playactors the 
appellation of Thespians. 

Within a few years from this first improvement on 
the choral songs, arose a poet of great ability, named 
Eschylus, who improved both the writing and the 
representation of plays. He was born at Athens, most 
probably, about 525 years before Christ, and was pre- 
sent at the celebrated victory of Marathon, thirty-five 
years after, by which the Athenians saved their coun- 
try from the grasp of the Persians. He is said to have 
here given proofs of great bravery, as well as at the 
subsequent victories of Salamis and Platwa. 

The grand improvement which schylus intro- 
duced into the acting of the drama consisted in his 
exchanging the cart of Thespis for a regular and well- 
constructed theatre. He introduced, also, scenery and 
decorations; raised his heroes on the cothurnus or 
buskin, a kind of large boot; invented masks; and 
brought in splendid habits with sweeping trains, that 
gave an air of dignity to his performers. He was 
himself author, actor, and manager, and took upon 
him the whole conduct of the drama. In the poetical 
department, he displayed so much merit that he ac- 
quired, and still bears, the title of the Father of Tra- 
gedy, as if all that had gone before him were unworthy 
of consideration. He must decidedly be considered 
the originator of what we now call the drama, for he 
was the first who introduced more characters than 
one into the recitative part of the plays. In his tra- 
gedies there are always various characters who dress 
and speak in an appropriate manner, and whose united 
action and dialogue bring out the story which the 
single character ot Thespis only narrated. He is said 
to have been encouraged by Bacchus in a dream to 
attempt this description of poetry; but if such were 
the case, the god of wine must certainly be considered 
as having dealt a great blow thereby to his own wor- 
ship, as plays henceforward departed altogether from 
the original idea of songs in his praise. Yet the tra- 
gedy was still a very simple species of composition ; 
and, in order to form any just notion of its primitive 
structure as introduced by Aschylus, we must first 
of all dismiss from our minds the idea inculcated by 
the general mode of printing the Greek plays, that 
they were divided, like our own, into five acts. The 
ancient Greek drama was, in fact, undivided. The 
oldest editions of the Greek tragedies do not so much 
as mark a separation of the scenes ; and the word act 
does not occur in the treatise in which Aristotle gives 
us a definition of every part of the national drama. 
They seem to have recognised in their pieces only the 
general divisions of a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
under the names of the prologue, episode, and erode. 
The prologue comprehended the whole opening or ex- 
position of the piece, containing all the circumstances 
necessary to be known, and which might give an in- 
sight into the plot. By the episode was meant all the 
part of the play containing the substance of the plot; 
and the exode contained al the unravelling or catas- 
trophe. But the most remarkable feature of difference 
between these dramas and our own was certainly the 
chorus, a group of personages not uninterested in the 
issue of the events that were going on, but acting 
chiefly as advisers and confidents of the principal 
characters. As the chief personages of the drama were 
supposed to be too busy and impassioned in the course 
of events, the chorus uttered whatever moral reflec- 


tions the scene su P| angmented the 
of the scene by thoy 


delight by their music, vocal and instrumental, as 
also (though it ill accords with our idea of the serious 


drama) by their dancing. In fact, the ancient Greek 
tragedy must have borne a strong resemblance to the 
modern Italian opera. The number of persons com- 
posing the chorus was probably at first indiscriminate, 
Zschylus, we are told, brought no less than fifty into 
his play, entitled, “ Eumenides,” but was obli 
by the civil authority, to reduce them to twelve. So- 
pe Barty the next great dramatist, was afterwards per- 
mitted to add three, a limitation which it is 
su became a rule to succeeding poets. 
he stories of schylus’s plays are extremely sim- 
le; there is little action or plot, and every thing. is 
rought about in the most common and natural man- 
ner. Only seven pieces, out of ten times the number 
which he is said to have written, have descended to 
our times. All these tragedies betray the infancy of 
the dramatic art; their beauties are rather epic than 
tragic ; they display a genius of bold and gigantic, but 
of rude character, reared on the poetry of Homer, 
and, in fact, doing little more than dramatizing his 
scenes. Aischylus himself used to that they were 
but scraps from the feast of the Iliad. His seven 
pieces that have reached us, are, The Prometheus 
Bound, The Persians, The Seven Chiefs before Thebes, 
The Suppliants, Agamemnon, The Furies, and, The 
Chephore. The plot of The Prometheus is perhaps 
as meagre and uninteresting as could well be conceived 
to form the groundwork of a tragedy. The story is 
that of Prometheus being sentenced by Jupiter to be 
fastened with chains to a rock on Mount,Caueasns,. 
with an eagle set to eat his liver everlastingly, jas a 
unishment for his having presumed to steal fire from 
eaven, wherewith to animate a man which;he, had 
formed, and to communicate the use of it to mor 
The whole persons of the drama consist of the follaw- 
ing individuals, viz. Strength and Violence; Vulegn, 
Prometheus, Chorus of Ocean Nymphss Oceanus,.Io 
or Inakou, Mercury.—Scene, t in, ihe: 
Such a programme would scarcely be considered.in- 
teresting enough to attract the attention, of a modern 
audience, and certainly stands much in need of great. 
sublimity of language and loftiness of ideas to set it 
off. The subject is, indeed, too mythological to be 
interesting ; as we have only Vi accompanied 
by Strength and Violence, chaining Prometheus to 
the rock—the Ocean, and the Ocean Nymphs, and 
Io, coming to listen to the complaints of Prometheus, 
whom Mercury summons to tell the secret of which 
he boasts, namely, the means which Jupiter may eme 
ploy to save himself from being one day hurled from 
the throne of heaven. Prometheus haughtily persists 
in refusing to tell the secret—the thunder descends, 
and the sufferer is left to his rock and tormenting 
vulture for ever. In all this, it is difficult to,diseover- 
any thing moral or affecting. Aral io 
‘Eschylus seems to have chiefly desired to excite 
sentiments of terror and admiration ; and, to do-him 
justice, it must be acknowledged that few dramati¢e 
writers have surpassed him in exciting these passions. 
His style is exceedingly forcible, abounding in beld 
and unusual metaphors, generally pompous, and fre- 
quently sublime, but often, also, so very obscure, ‘that 
it is no easy matter to find out his meaning: ‘The 
speech of Cassandra the prophetess, in his tragedy of 
Agamemnon, is said to have been considered’ by the’ 
ancients as his masterpiece; and modern criti¢s' have 
declared, that there is one | any more striking in- 
stance of the united moral and physical subliine, | an 
the concluding lines of his Prometheus Botind, © 
In order to give our readers an idea of the style 
which these pieces are written, we shall give a short 
extract of a literal prose translation of the * Prome- 
theus,” and a specimen of one in verse of the ‘* Aga- 
memnon.” 
Strength and Violence, Prometheus, Viileam.»’ 
STRENGTH. 
“ We have now come into a far-distant region of 
the earth, into a Scythian tract, into a pathless' de- 
sert: and it is now n , O Vulcan, that you be 
careful of the orders which Father (Jupiter) commit- 
ted to you, to bind this miscreant to these lofty preci- 
pitous rocks, with firm fetters of adamantine chains: 
for, having stolen the bright radiance of fire, present. 
in every art, and your glory,* he bestowed it upon 
mortals ; for which offence he must suffer punishment 
from the gods, that he may learn to submit to the 
sovereignty of Jupiter, and cease from his philanthro- 
pic disposition. 


VULCAN. 
Strength and Violence, as far as regards, you, ine 
deed, the command of Jupiter is accomplished, and. 
there is no further impediment., But am unwilling 
to bind a god, my relation, to this precipice, exposed to. 
the weather. But yet it is necessary for me to make | 
the attempt ; for it is dangerous to temporise with the - 
words of Father Jupiter. O ingenious son of upright. 
Themis (Prometheus), I am going unwillingly to. 
fasten you reluctant with indissoluble bonds; andiin:a 
ate region, where you shall neither, hear, the - 
voice nor see the appearance of mortals; but, statione 
ary under the bright rays of the sun, you will:lese. 
the bloom of your colour, and the variegated night 
will conceal the light from you desirous of it, and. 
the sun will again dissipate the hoar-frost of the 
morning ; and She. burden. of your, misfortune being 


© Vulcan, known, was considered ancients 
the God of ft 


| 
maas, streaked with snow, and sometimes intruded on 
hy a cloud, which divides the upper regions from the 
lower, Tt is. pes that now, in mid-day, a hot 
sun gids its black front, and mocks its streaks of 
snow, while a dead unearthly silence pervades the 
mass. _Itis not so. at all times; for here is the work. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
td ¥ disturbed by the bubbling up from the bot- | 
df mititierless springs. The water is of a beau- 
pale" green, so clear that you can see the sand 
F ana staies at the bottom, almost as distinctly as 
| 
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always present, will torment you: for there is no 
where in existence any one who will relieve you. 
Such is the reward of your philanthropic disposition. 
For, yourself a god, and not regarding the anger o' 
the gods, contrary to justice you conferred their 
honours upon mortals: wherefore, you shall keep 
watch at this dismal rock, standing upright, sleep- 
less, not bending a knee. And you will utter many 
complaints and unavailing lamentations ; for the mind 
of Jupiter is inexorable, and every one who is newly 
in power is harsh. 
STRENGTH. 
Bé it so: why do you hesitate and delay to no pur- 
? Why should you not hate a deity very odious 
to the gods, who has conferred your honour on mor- 
tals ? 
VULCAN. 
Kindred and intimacy is strong. 
: STRENGTH. 

I confess it is; but how should you ae the 
commands of Jupiter? Are you not afraid of this 
rather ? 

VULCAN. 
You are, indeed, always cruel, and full of audacity. 
STRENGTH. 

(ves, Iam.) For it is no remedy to bewail him; 
and do not you labour in vain upon what will do no 
good. 


VULCAN. 
' Oj dexterity of hand, much to be hated ! 
d oi 19 STRENGTH. 
‘Why do you hate it ? for, in truth, your art is not 
at all che cause of his present distresses. 
VULCAN. 
I'wish; ‘however, the lot had fallen to some other 
mol 3 


"Such is of the dialogue in the “ Pro- 
methéus,”” which presents, in fact, the first regular 
atrestipt at'the dramatic art which has come down to 
titnes. 

‘FEschylus’s tragedy on the death of Agamemnon 
has Beauties of a higher cast. There is, it is true, too 
mutch exposition of the catastrophe before it happens, 
and the atrocity of Clytemnestra, the Lady Macbeth 
of the story, is frigid, and unexplained by sufficient 
motives. The tragedy, however, has traits of sublime 
and impressive terror in the part of Cassandra, the 
Trojan prophetess, who is brought home a captive to 
Argos by Agamemnon, and foresees, though she can- 
not communicate her prediction, so as to be intelligi- 
ble to those whom she warns of the impending murder 
of Agamemnon, by his wife Clytemnestra. The pas- 
sage is peculiarly fine, when the chorus thus address 
her :— 

“Thy own woes thou wailest, 

‘In mournful melody, like the sweet bird 

That ry pours her never-ceasing plaint, 

wastes, 

An‘sweetest woe, her melancholy life.” 


She-replies— 
26 Ahy mel the fortune of the nightingale 
Isto. be:envied; on her light-poised plumes 
She! wings at will her easy way, nor knows 
-The anguish of a tear; whilst on my head 
‘Fhe impending sword threatens a fatal wound.” 
\Theve.is great energy in one of the subsequent 
bursts of her 
oy#SLbura, Lburn, Apollo! oh, Apollo! 
_This,Jioness, that in a sensual sty 
Rolled with the wolf (the generous lion absent), 
ill kill me! and the sorceress, as she brews 
Her filtered cup, will drug it with my blood. 
She glories as against her husband's life 
‘She whets the axe—her vengeance falls on him; 
For that he came accompanied by me. 
“Why do T longer wear these useless honours, 
This laurel wand, and these prophetic wreaths ? 
Away !+Before I die, I cast you from me. 


‘These ho whose rising beams shall bless no more 
These closing eyes! you, whose vindictive rage 
‘Hangs o’er my hated murderers, avenge me! 

This is the state of man; a passing shadow 

Throws down the baseless fabric of his joy ; 

And when the tablet of his fleeting state 

Is character’d with all felicity, 

Comes malice with a sponge moistened in gall, 

And wipes the beauteous images away.”* 

Of all Eschylus’s dramas, the one entitled ‘“‘ Chee- 
phore,”’ or the female worshippers, is perhaps the first 
piece deserving the name of a regular tragedy, as his 
other pieces can hardly be pronounced more than ter- 
rifie theatrical pageants. The modesty of this poet 
seems to have been equal to his merit, since he en- 
titled his: tragedies ** F ts from the Splendid 
Banquet of Homer ;” and if his epitaph was really 
written by himself, as is commonly asserted, he con- 
sideved it’as more glorious to have contributed to the 
victory at Marathon than to have excelled others by 
his ‘genius.| Towards the close of his life, he withdrew 
himself from Athens, and retired to the court of Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, in the island of Sicily, where he 
diedin the 69th vr of his age. Various reasons 
have been assi for his retirement from his native 
country ; but the most general opinion is, that he was 
unable to bear the preference’ given to his rival,’ So- 
phocles, the next great dramatic writer, who at this 
time began to risein fame, and'of whom some account 
will be given in the next article. 


® See Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article Drama, 


PRIVATE LIFE OF JAMES THE FIFTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


¢| James THE FirtHof Scotland was contemporary with 


Henry the Eighth of England, to whom he stood in 
the relation of nephew. He began his reign in 1513, 
when only about a year old, his father James the 
Fourth having then died in battle. In general, he is 
allowed to have been a gallant and generous prince, 
notwithstanding some instances of severity against 
certain of his subjects, particularly the reformers of 
religion, and also a rashness of temper, which led him 
into too many collisions with the superior power of 

Many traditionary anecdotes are preserved of the 
adventures of this prince, when travelling in lowly 
disguise among his subjects; a practice which he 
seems to have assumed, partly for the prosecution of 
vagrant amours, and partly that, like the Caliph 
Haroun, he might detect any thing that was amiss in 
the administration of his inferior officers. Some hu- 
morous poems, descriptive of these adventures, are 
aiso preserved, and are generally thought to have been 
his own composition. Upon the whole, James may 
be described as an ingenious and interesting person. 
At the time when he lived, those controversies in 
church and state which have since rent mankind in 
twain, were just beginning to be heard of. Kings 
had then an easy time of it. Their word was gene- 
rally law. Their lives were one uninterrupted scene 
of sport and amusement. Their people, gratified by 
the personal familiarity and condescension of the sove- 
reign, forgot the arbitrary power which he could, if 
he chose, exercise over them. Withal, there was then 
a general homeliness of manners, and a simplicity in 
the whole system of society, which rendered the king 
less like a being exalted over his subjects than their 
companion and friend. James the Fifth, in particu- 
lar, from his so systematically taking part with the 
poor against the noble, was honoured with the epithet 
of “ Tue Commons’ Kine.” 

Some years ago, the Earl of Aberdeen introduced 
a paper into the Antiquarian Society (London) re- 
specting the Household Book of this prince, from 
which it appeared that the whole annual sum then 
spent by a Scottish king was about two thousand 
pounds of our present money, or less than a half of 
the salary of the American’ president. His House- 
hold Book is speedily to be published by the Banna- 
tyne Club, and will, of course, speak for itself. In 
the mean time, we propose to arrange a few particu- 
lars from the books of the royal treasurer, in such a 
manner as to afford some view of the domestic life 
and habits of the monarch ; following up, in fact, the 
article formerly given in the Journal respecting the 
private life of James the Fourth.* 

The feature which strikes us most forcibly in con- 
templating the domestic establishments of the ancient 
Scottish princes, is the air of barbarous magnificence 
and rude grandeur which they exhibit—a character 
which they derive from the want of harmony or keep- 
ing, as a painter would call it, between their compo- 
nent parts. Thus we find their tables themselves huge 
clumsy masses of oak, with thick square legs, covered 
with costly and richly wrought gold plate and silver 
work—the walls hung with magnificent tapestry, 
which, by the way, was removed from one residence to 
avother with the removal of the household—the floors 
uncarpeted—the fire-place exhibiting a grate such as 
a Cowgate broker of the present day would refrain 


‘from placing at his door, from pure despair of its ob- 


taining a customer—the frame-work of their beds such 
as no country cartwright now-a-days would put out of 
his hands ; though, to compensate for this, the clumsy 
mis-shapen posts and rude workmanship thronghout 
were concealed with coverings of the richest and most 
showy velvets, and the curtains were of splendid da- 
mask, fringed and tasselled with gold. One remark- 
able characteristic of this universal article of house- 
hold plenishing, as exhibited in ancient relics, is 
worthy of notice, as it adds another to the many in- 
stances of the capriciousness of taste and fashion—we 
allude to the extreme lowness of the beds of former 
days : they seldom rose above eight or ten inches from 
the floor. In modern times, they have been known 
to rise nearly as many feet, or at least to such a height 
as required the aid of a ladder. They are, however, 
we incline to think, again subsiding to their original 


® We are enabled to do this by the recent publication of a liberal 
series of extracts from the Treasurer's books, in the tenth and con- 
cluding part of Mr Pitcairn’s invaluable work—the Criminal Trials. 


level, and it is not improbable but they may, in the 
course of time, sink even below it. 

The first appearance of the young king, in my lord 
treasurer's accounts, is sufficiently appropriate. It is” 
for a present of 24 “ elnis of rowane russat, to mak 
gownis to the kingis nurrises and rokkaris” (nurses 
and rockers of his cradle), of whom there appear to 
have been, altogether, no fewer than six. Of “e 
cradle itself, there is no mention made; but we find, 
twenty-four years afterwards, when the young monarch. 
had lived to’have children of his own, sons thus 
spoken of —“ sent to St Andtois be ane er'to' 
lord prince’s cradle, 44 élnis crammjessy velvet 
immediately after, another cover, consisting, of “ 
elnis of reid velvet,” with abundance of i if Fe 
silk, and blankets of “ quhite 
posing the infant king’s cradle not to differ mut! 
that furnished to his own offspring at‘an afte? 
the receptacle of the embryo monarch must have’ 
a very splendid and costly one, with its velvet cove 
silk fringes, and fustian blankets, 

In these very curious and highly intérest ai 
counts, we trace the king almost from his Grwalét 
his grave. He soon advances, and wenext 
(1518), under the tuition of Maister Gawin Dunbur— 
a circumstance intimated by the following enfryt— 
“To Maister Gawin Dunbar, the kingis msistér, 
expensis made be him in rating of the'cha ef t 
the quhilk the king leris (learns—the ‘schodl-¥dotii); 
in the casteil (of Edinburgh), four poutis””' Th 
king would now be between six and sévéti yeirs 
age. For exercise, he seems to have béeri provid 
with a mule to ride upon; the sum of twenty shillings 
and sevenpence being entered as paid to “‘Rebene Pur- 
vese for schoyne, howsis, briddil, and helteris, for the 
kingis mule” 

His majesty goes on gradually, making ‘a greater 
and a greater figure in the honest treasurer's accounts, 
with bolder and bolder inroads on the publie purse, 
until the former becomes at length almost entirely. 
and exclusively devoted to him, and the latteris wholly 
within his own grasp. He is still, however, in; bay, 
hood ; and amongst his other amusements, we find. 
him diverting himself with “ bikkirin” mock cast 
with “eggis.”” This, it seems, was a pastime inyen 
for him by his domestics, in which one party played, 
part of besiegers, and the other that of the Lesi 
and thus situated, they pelted away with the | 
missiles just named, to the great adornment, no da’ 
of the persons of the actors, The ammunition, 
this warfare is thus gravely entered—“ I BEY, 
for eggis to bikkrin the castell, fifteen shillings, 
sevenpence ;” but it would seem that those who joined, 
the king in this amusement either did,not think, the; 
legitimate supplies of “ eggis” sufficient for carrying. 
on the war, or were willing to save the ki 
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King the, 
pense of buying them; for we find his majesty.ulgiq. 
mately ordering payment of twenty shillings,, ‘till; 
puir wivis that come gretand upon his grace,, for.; 
eggis takin fra thame be his seruandis.” ow walk 

In 1530, the king had arrived at the period of life® 
(18 years) which entitled him to assume the reins of — 
government. He now, therefore, makes p ration 
to come before the world in all the splendour becom- 
ing his elevated rank. He provides himself with th 
most costly clothes and arms, and flings money 
him with princely muniticence. In thedepartment’’ 
of wearing apparel, the shirt engrossed a sharevofvexs:' 
and care altogether unknown in our. times.. ( 

his in some measure arose from the circumstance of ; 
the doublet’s being worn so low cut on the breast 
as to expose a large portion of the shirt, and there be- 
ing no neckcloth worn to assist in concealing it. The ~ 
king's shirts were, therefore, richly and 
wrought about the collar and breast with gold and . 
embroidery. Many entries similar to the following 
occur in the treasurer's account—“ To David Bonar, 
for 13 double hankis of gold, quhilk war deleurit 
to David Lindesayis wife, to sew the kingis sarkis; 
the price of ilk hank ten shillings,” The whole dress 
of the monarch was exceedingly pi ue and splen-- 
did. It was composed of the richest velvets, silks, and... 
satins, and nothing could be more gallant or more _ 
elegant than his appearance. His short russet boots, 
his short surtout of fine cloth or velvet)! richly ems 
broidered with gold, his bare neck, and dow bladk velus> 
vet bonnet, looped up with a diamond or ruby, and.» 
exhibiting a light and graceful feather, while massive... 
chains of pure gold traversed his chest, suspending 
his hunting horn, sword, must 
made up a figure such as no subject could look upei’:' 
without an admiration i of the homage: 
due toa king. The half boots, however, were seme. . 
times exchanged for shoes of velvet, py the bei 
probably worn only when the king went abroad, us f 
the latter, when he kept at home. The shoe#aré thas’ | 
noticed in the treasurer's accounts—“ [vem, ‘to 
schone to the kingis grace, five quarteris of quhite 
welvot, price of the elne three pounds ;"’ and again, ., 
for the same purpose, “five quarteris blak wely ; 
three pounds five shillings.” e place of his velvet 
bonnet, too, was occasionally supplied by a’ 
beaver hat, an entry to this effect appearing in the 
accounts—“ Item, to ane tanny baver hat; te the 
kingis grace, five shillings.” His loose wrappersyor . 
dress gowns, for wearing in the ce, were of the 


most magnificent description, being of various colour- 
ed satins, richly lined and embroidered : a sumptuoud 
cown of this description is thus noted—“ Item, given 
John Young brodistar (embroiderer), for stufe and 


| 
. | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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broidering of sixty-four pece of Crownis, James, and 
Thressilis, set upon twa tynnakilis of tanny veluet 


broiderer, to be converted into gold-work to be put on 
the gowns. 

Some glimpses are also afforded us in these curious 
accounts of the king's domestic conveniences and 
leruries.. Amongst we find seven “ fyne drink- 

ginssis, for the kingis grace, ten pounds eleven 
ps Fm 3” and, “to be schaving claithis to the kingis 
grace, three elnis small Holande claith, price of the 
elue; fourteen shillings.” In this particular, the king 
must have advanced a step farther in civilization than 
leis father James the Fourth, who was content to have 
his beard cl with scissors. The king’s study, in 
was provided with desks, covered with 
of which, at thirteen and four- 


this, pu: Nor was his majesty a strange 
the caves.of the toilet. Amongst the knick-knacks 
which, go to furnish forth that important studium, we 
find charged for “garnising of ane buist (box) for 
ouctmentis (ointments) to the kingis grace, 

silver 


his head, 
bing and dryin 
thus._.“ Tobe drying-curchissis to the kingis grace 


tish king are to be found in his preparations for a sea 
It was on the occasion of his visiting the 
western isles (May 1540), with the view of putting 
down the lawlessness which then prevailed there, and 
of; exhibiting some examples of wholesome severity 
amengst the wild inhabitants and ferocious chieftains 
these districts. 
majesty very judiciously begins with getting 
| “ane cote and ane pair of brekis, for the see,” for the 
making of which there is “deluerit to Thomas Ar- 
| Sbuve.ten elnis reid crammessye veluet, price of the 
4 seven pounds. Item, for five unces pasmentis of 
gold.to.it, eight pounds fifteen shillings. Item, for 
» Reinttis to the cote and brekis, and ane tulat to the 
cote, three shillings.” 
.»,,Theking also took on board with him three cases 
of silver-work. The preparations for his accommo- 
dation in the vessel are thus enumerated :—“ To the 
tapesar, to hing the kingis chalmer in the schip, se- 
teen, and a half elnis Franche grene, fifteen pounds 
teen shilli To be curtingis, and ane couer to 
kingis in the schip, 25} ellnis blak dames, 
facy-thce pounds fifteen shillings and sevenpence. 
. be stremaris to the kingis schippis, nine score 
is reid and yellow sey, and till complete the samyn, 
elinis serge ;"’ and in, “to be ansenzeis 
igus) to the schippis, 17 ellnis reid and yellow 
tafitese of cord, and to be 
quhyte taffitese of Janis.” 
Great quantities of bed-clothing, and a number of 
paviliens, to be erected on occasion of the king and 
royal suite landing any where in the isles, are besides 
brought down to Leith from Holyrood by a cart, and 
ton beard the ships. The king would appear to 
ve had two different beds in the ship, and two dif- 
ferent apartmeuts: one has been already spoken of, 
and shortly after we find another alluded to, thus— 
“ To be ane couer and curtingis to the kingis bed in 
nether chalmer in ye schip, 174 elnes grene dames.” 
is not easy to conceive what could be the reason 
fur this apparently superabundant accommodation. 
The expenditure of the king in gold and silver- 
work, fur trinkets, ornaments, vessels, utensils, &c., 
was exceedingly great, and is altogether at variance 
with the general preconceived notions of the poverty 
of the Scottish kings; but probably, after all, it only 
shows us that it is not necessary that “he who slays 
fat oxen should himself be he reigns 
over 4 le should himself be poor. However 
this hile outlay in such matters was 
sufficiently princely, as my lord treasurer's accounts 
hear witness. The entries of this kind are endless, 
but we shall select a few of the most remarkable. 
“Teluerit to Johne Mosman, to mak ane croce of 
‘old, to set diamint stanes in eight angels rubillis, six 
Franch crownis, fifteen pounds four shillings. 
Them, to Johne Mosman, for making the great basin 
of gold, weyand 10 pund wecht ane unce and ane half 
unce, and making of ane schip, chenzies, &c., seventy- 
five pounds ten shillings.* lem, given for ane 
aie, delieurit to John Mosman, tw melt with uther 
gold to be the kingis grete chenze, one hundred and 
ten pounds.” The crown, however, on which one 
would have thought a good deal of justifiable expense 


croces thairof, 4} elnes 


might have been laid out, does not appear to have 
been very costly, though it certainly still seems to have 
been rather a handsome article. It consisted of “3 

und wecht 10 unces, and thairof gold of ye mynde 
{the mine, ore) 12} unce.” The making and fashion 
cost thirty pounds. “Item, for 24 stanes thairto, of 
the quhilkis thair was 3 grete garnettis, and ane grete 
ammerot (emerald), price of the three, six nds; 
and price of the pece of the uther 19 stanes, Gone 
shillings.” 

The king’s expenses in jewellery, however, were by 
no means always on his own account: he gave away 
freely and liberally, and with a munificence becom- 
ing aprince. His new year’s gifts, in particular, were 
numerous and valuable. In the December of 1538, 
they amounted to two hundred and thirty-nine pounds 
nineteen shillings, for ‘‘ chenzeis of d, gold ryngis, 
tabellatis, and uther golden work, urit to ye kingis 
grace again new zeiris mess, and gieuen in new zeiris 
giftis.” His gallantry, also, led him into rather se- 
rious expenses in this way ; and if such things make 
any impression on fair bosoms, James must have 
stood well with the ladies; for we find, that, in one 
month, his e for ringis, goldin work, dyamen- 
tis, chalfferonis, and chenzies of gold, small chenzies 
and tabellatis, “to gif away amang the gentille we- 
mene,” amount to four hundred and eleven pounds 
nineteen shillings and threepence. 

James was particularly curious in his arms and ar- 
mour, many entries occurring regarding these warlike 
items, such as, “to scabbartis to ye kingis raperis, 
five quarteris blak veluet.” “ Item, to mak frenzeis to 
his grace swerd handis, three unces black sewing silk, 
fifteen shillings, and warkmanship, three shillings.” 
And, again, “‘ to Williame Sinebeird, for dychting of 
swerdis, rapperis, harnessing, steill sadillis, Jedburcht 
stavis, and utheris wappines to the kingis grace, twenty- 
three pounds five shillings.” The most splendid ar- 
ticle, however, noticed amongst the king’s defensive 
armour, is “ane target of gold, with ane marmadyne 
in it of dyamentis, of ye kingis awin gold;” that is, 
the gold raised from his own mines, which lay in the 
upper parts of Lanarkshire. 

fhis majesty’s example would have gone any length 
in making his subjects archers—a thing always much 
desired by the Scottish kings, but never attained—they 
would have made some progress during his reign, for 
he was prepenseety devoted to the bow, and spent 
much of his time in practising with that weapon. 
Entries for bows and arrows for the king’s use occur 
on almost every page of the accounts; and he seems 
to have procured them from a great variety of quar- 
ters, purchasing them from celebrated makers, and 
getting choice ones sent him in presents. But some 
of these entries afford us another proof of the back- 
wardness of the Scots in every thing relating to this 
once celebrated weapon, as they show us that the king 
ringer employed an “Inglis bower” to furnish 
im with bows and arrows. The quantities which he 
procured of these for his own use is astonishing; and 
it is not very easy conceiving what he did with them 
all, unless we suppose that they broke with him very 
frequently. The feathering of three dozen arrows is 
on one occasion charged thirty shillings, and a bow 
for the “kingis grace” twenty shillings, both appa- 
rently very high prices. Canvass targets, probably 
not very dissimilar to those used by the Edinburgh 
archers of the present day, were erected at the butts 
at Stirling, for the king's practice. 

The amusements of the king were various, for, on 
the whole, rude and wild as the times were, he seems 
to have had a merry time of it, his whole life consist- 
ing of little else than one continued round of pleasure 
and pastime ; any interruptions which occurred were 
generally of very short duration; and as to public 
duties, he seems to have had wonderfully little to per- 
form. In short, the kingly office was apparently a 
most decided sinecure, or something very closely ap- 
proaching it. The most prominent and most import- 
ant of the royal pastimes was hunting. The king’s 
favourite place of resort for this amusement was Me. 
gotland, a wild district in the southern border of 
Peeblesshire, and adjoining to Ettrick Forest—al- 
though he occasionally went to other quarters besides ; 
but the former, and it is often elsewhere alluded to, 
appears from the following entry to have been pre- 
served for the especial sport of the monarch :—“ To 
Williame Mure, to pass with ane lettre to be pro- 
claimit at Selkirk, Peblis, and Mofat, that na man 
hunt in Megotland, Askdale Mure, Twedt Mure, 
unto the kmgis cuming, twenty shillings.” The 
preparations for the king’s going a-hunting were ge- 
nerally very extensive and multifarious. e did not 
by any means set out simply on horseback with a few 
attendants to spend a day or so in the fields. The 
affair created a great stir in the country, and was long 
premeditated. Mevsengers were dispatched in all di- 
rections to summon the nobles and gentlemen of vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom to the “ kingis hunting ;” 
the royal pavilions aad bed furniture were previously 
dispatched to the scene of action, and erected there on 
a convenient spot; and that these were sometimes in 
no small quantity, appears by the following entry :— 
“To Malcolme Gouyrlaw, ‘delieurit for ten carage 
horsis tursand (conveying) the kingis palzeonis (pa- 
vilions) to the hunting, ve s of nine days, and 
ane horse qubilk brocht the forth of Striuiling, 
nineteen pound two shillings.” Similar entries to 
this occur in every instance of his majesty’s going 
out to enjoy the sports of the field, which he sometimes 


did during the space of eighteen or twenty consecutive 
~~ atatime. His hunting gear —— seems 
to have been rich and costly, as the following entry 
will evince :—‘ To Will. Forrest, for the pair of grete 
dog irnis for deir doggis, ouergilt with gold, with a 
pair collaris of purpure veluet stuthit with gilting 
stuthis (studded with gilt studs), and for arow hedis 
furnesit be him to ye kingis grace, four pounds seven 
shillings.” Nor were his majesty’s hawks worse off. 
They, as became the hawks of a prince, dined off 
silver plate. “Item, given to John for 
unces of siluer, to be ane clam schelle to kepe ye kingis 
grace halk mete, four pounds eighteen shillings and 
eleven pence ;” and, again, “ Ressauit frae Alexander 
Qutelaw ane clamme schell of siluer, weyand seven 
unce half, grote uecht, to mak ane new schell hf 
e kingis halk meit (with other charges), twenty 
ings.” Thus “ with hound and hawk the 
took his way,” accompanied by a numerous and 
lant band of nobles, knights, and gentlemen, in 
high spirits and gaily caparisoned for the field; and, 
considering the various, rich, showy, and picturesque 
dresses of the times, the scene must have been altoge- 
ther one of great animation and interest. 
Amidst the various entries connected with the king’s 
field there occurs one which reflects much cre- 
dit on his majesty, as it shows that, in the midst of 
his pastime, he did not overlook the claims for redress 
of those who happened to sustain any injury by it. 
The entry is as follows :—“ Gieuen to Williame L 
be ye kingis p it, for lynt, cale, and corne, di 
it be his seruandis at the hunting, five pounds.” 
ext to hunting, and probably archery, music seems 
to have formed the most prominent of the royal re- 
creations, and the lute to have been the favourite in- 
strument: indeed, he seems to have carried one or 
these about with him wherever he went, when his sta 
was likely to be of any duration. This is intima 
by several notices similar to the following -—“ For 
ane lute, with the caise, and ane dosane of stringis by 
(besides) coft in Glasgow, and send with Troilus to ye 
kingis grace in Inuerrera.” His majesty’s consum 
tion of strings for his lute seems very great, and wor 
intimate that he had been very persevering in his 
practice. In the latter end of October, we find that 
there has been “ send to the kingis grace, with Geo 
Steill, 12 dosane luyt stringis, price of ilk dosane five 
shillings ;” and in less than two months afterwards, 
there is ‘ send with Weddail, futeman to ye kingis 
e in Striueling, ane dosane luyt stringis and 12 
ankis of small wyre, price thairof tuenty shillings ;” 
and in eight days more we find other “ seven dosane 
of luyte stringis to the kingis grace, deluerit to Mais- 
ter Johne Coldoun.” 
Though the lute, from its more frequent occurrence 
in the treasurer’s accounts, seems to have been the 
favourite musical instrument of the monarch, it does 
not yet appear to have been the only one on which he 
performed, as the following entry implies :—“ Be ye 
kingis grace command to Richart Hume, Lnglis manne, 
quhilk suld mak violis to the kingis grace, to be stufe 
for ye samin, twenty pounds.” The wandering min- 
strele of the time also met with a favourable reception 
from the musical monarch : an instance occurs of his 
rewarding them with his own hand—“ Deleurit to ye 
kingis grace, quhilk his hienes gaif to ane Irland 
clairschochar (Irish harper), ten pounds.” 
The occasional amusements of the king seem to have 
been masks, mummeries, and cards. To the latter, 
however, he does not seem to have been much ad- 
dicted, as, during several years, there occurs only the 
following instance of allusion to them :—‘ Deleuirit 
to ye kingis grace in Streuiling, to play at the cartis, 
fourteen pounds ;” and, unlike his father, he does not 
seein to have been at all given to betting, no single 
instance of such propensity occurring throughout all 
the extracts from the treasurer’s accounts which are 
here under notice. He seems, however, to have re- 
lished occasional exhibitions of the “ light fantastic 
toe,” as appears by the following entry :—“ To the 
Egyptians that dansit before the king in Halyrud- 
house, ten pounds.” His majesty is said himself to 
have danced with great grace and elegance. In the 
masks he took an active part, and was at the expense 
of clothing a great many of the maskers. His own 
share in these exhibitions is thus indicated :—“ Item, 
to certain play gownis to the kingis grace to pass in 
maskine, 24 elnis Scottis quhite, price thairof five 
pounds eighteen shillings and sevenpence. Item, to 
be the uthir half of ye suidis gownis, 14} elnis Scottis 
blak, price thairof eleven pounds sixteen shillings ;” 
and, “ Item, to Robert Spittall, for makyng of ye 
saidis gownis, three pounds.” Thus we learn that the 
king’s dress on this occasion consisted of black and 
white; but, judging from the number of yards em- 
ployed of each colour, the latter seems to have pre- 
vailed. Of the shape of the gown, unfortunately we 
have no trace. On another occasion we find him ap- 
pos in a gown of red and yellow. “ Item, de- 
uerit to Thomas Arthure (master tailor), to be three 
play cotes agane uphalyday, 74 elnis reid and 7} elnis 
ellow taffitise of cord, price of the elne 18 shillings.” 
The new year in particular was generally ush in 
with plays and masks, for the divertisement of his 
majesty. The preparations for one occasion of this 
kind are thus :—* Item, ye last day of Decem- 
ber deluerit to Schir Michell rt and his mar- 
rowis (companions), be ye kingis precept, to be thaime 


play coittis agane new zeir day, 15 bukraim reid 
alien, 


price of the elue thirty pence.” 


= was ye = of ane gowne of claith of gold of | 
ye “—\-: price of the pece, ten shillings. Item, for six 
elinis bukrem to lyne ye saidis tynnakilis with, price 
of the ellne, eleven shillings and eightpence. Item, 
for twenty-six elnis rubbennis (ribbons) to thame, 
: price of the elne, eightpence ;” and, again, for “ brou- 
dering of ane vestment of tanny veluet, with fourteen 
: James, Crownis, and Thrissilis, seven pounds.” The 
: coins alluded to.in the entries were given to the em- 

- - the ell, are charged in the treasurer's account 
¢lam-shell, for holding the king’s tooth-powder, is 
likewise spoken of ; and also “ane pennose of siluer, 
to keip pyke-teith in to ye kingis grace.” It seems 
that his majésty was in the regular practice of bathing 

; ' the most curious personal details relating to the Scot- 

minute painstaking or, Mr Pitcairn, informs 
spoken of in the text would now cost L.7t 
» tnd it of course bore this relative value at that time, L.74, | 
being then equal to the former sui. 
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The Scottish monarch then had also what yet al- 
ways forms a part of a royal establishment, viz. a 
menagerie, or place appropriated for keeping strange 
birds, beasts, &c. The apartment devoted to this 
purpose in Stirling castle is yet pointed out; and that 
there was a similar appropriation at Falkland, appears 
from the following entry :—“ To Thomas Melvillis 
wiffe in Falkland, at the kingis command, for kepin 
of certane pettis (pets), and nurising of ye sam m, 
elnis fyne Franche blak, to be hir ane gowne, and ane 
kirtyll, price of ye elne thirty-three shillings.” 

Besides the usual accompaniment of the Scottish 
court, the fool or jester, of whom there are many no- 
tices in these accounts, James also entertained several 
dwarfs, whom he clothed, fed, and paid. With unin- 
tentional humour, one of them is called, par excellence 
we suppose, the “ Droich.” There are many entries 
for payments and liveries to this little gentleman ; but 
he does not ap to have been in good credit with 
the court tailor, if we may be permitted such a con- 
clusion from the following entry :—“ To the Droich, 
be my lord thesauraris command, to lowse his claithis 
fra the tailzeuris, twenty shillings.” 

The entries for the court buffoons are numerous :-— 
“ Item, to a fule callit Gille-Mowband, at ye kingis 
command, twenty shillings ;” and to “ Malcolme the 
fule, be ane precept of the kingis, three elnis russate, 
price thirty-seven shillings.” The dresses of both 
the fools and dwarfs were showy and fantastic. 

If additional evidence to that of which we were be- 
fore in possession, were wanting to establish James’s 

tation for devotion to the fair sex, that evidence 
would be found in great abundance in these accounts 
of my lord treasurer. Thus, while he was as yet 
little more than nineteen oon of age, we find ten 
unds given “to ye gentile womane yat fostirrit ye 
ingis sone.” The next is certainly of a more equi- 
vocal character, but still in the last degree suspicious. 
“Ttem, to Williame Udwart, be ye kingis precept be 
Dauid Bonar, for claise tane fra him (bought) be ye 
kingis command, to ane gentill woman.” The next 
entry is quite positive. ‘“ Item, to ane goune to the 
kingis grace dochter, 3 elnis veluet, price thairof ye 
eine, three shillings;” then follow, “ kirtills of satin, 
sarkis, and heid claithis,” of Hollande cloth, &c. &c. 
Again, “ to—— Mackcaw, nurris, be ye kingis gracis 
command, to hir reward for fostering of ye kingis 
rary dochter ;” again, “to be ane schort coit to 
rd James (afterwards Earl of Murray, and regent 
of the kingdom), 6 quarteris blak satyne, price of ye 
elne, thirty shillings.” Once more, to “ ye L. L., be 
i kingis command, one hundred pounds.” This 
L. is supposed to have been either the Lady Loch- 
leven or Lady Lennox, both of whom were mistresses 
to the king—a circumstance which was not then con- 
sidered, in the slightest degree, either dishonourable 
or unbecoming. 

Amidst all the noisy merriment, however, and pro- 
fligacy which prevailed at this pri:nitive northern 
court, literary men seem to have found there a ready 
and liberal patronage, many traces of the king's 
bounty to that class occurring throughout the trea- 
surer’s accounts, and amongst these the following :— 
“To Maister Johnne Belentine, be ye kingis precept, 
for translating of the Cronykill, thirty pounds.” “ To 
Maister John Belentine, in part of payment of ye 
translatioune of ye secund buke of Titus Leuius, eight 
pounds.”* The books themselves, at least the “ Ma- 
ting Buke,” seems to have engrossed a good deal of 
his majesty’s care and attention in their adornment, as 
appears from the following series of entries :—“ Item, 
of 6 quarteris of grene veluet, to be ane cover to ane 
grete Mating Buke of ye kingis grace, clespit with 
gold, quhilk he gat fra my lord secretaire, and to be 
ane polk (bag) till keip ye samin in, price of ye elne, 
three pounds. Item, Re three quarteris of reid dam- 
mese to lyne ye zaid polk, and ye breddis (boards) of 
3 buke, price thairof, twenty-seven shillings. Item, 

‘or twa dowbill hankis of sewing gold, to be knoppis 
to ye said polk, and bordour ye mouthe of it, price of 
the hank, 20s. Item, to Helene Ross, for making of 
ye knoppis and stringis to ye said polk, and making 
of ye polk and covering thairto, ten shillings.” The 
queen's “ Mating Buke” was equally splendid, the 
entries regarding it being similarly prolix. 

Every page of these curious accounts gives testi- 
mony to the liberality and generosity of the Scottish 
monarch, He was, indeed, a munificent prince, and 
scattered his bounties around him with a truly kingly 
hand. “ Penniless lasses wi’ lang pedigrees,” and 
sometimes without any pedigree at all, are often 
‘dochered by the generous monarch. Thus, “be ye 
kingis precept to Johne, pipar of Sanect Johnestoune, 
in toquher with Catherine Sinclair ;” and, again, 
“vevin to the Lord Fleming at the kingis command, 

manner of tochir to his sistir.” ‘The royal bounty 
did not stop with the money bestowed ; purses of 
“crammesy satin,” or other material, were always 
given besides to put it in. 

_. The officers that constituted the royal household 
are much too numerous to be recapitulated : a few of 
them, however, we may enumerate. There were the 
asher of the inner chalmer dur, yeman of the wyne 
Sellar, squyar of the kingis stabile, ushers of the outer 
chalmer dur, yeman of the wardrop, yeman of the 


* Balentyne, or Bellenden, dean of Ross, was employed to trans- 

Booce’s Chronicle of Scotland, and aiso the History of Livy, 

for the use of the king, who. had not been over attentive to his 

Latin. A new edition of these works appeared, in three vol » 

out twelve years ago, under the superintendence of Mr Thomas 
Maitland, advocate; published by Messrs Tait, Edinburgh. 


gretzlairdner, ditto of the petty lairdner, sumpturman, 
uscher of the hall dur, maister baxter, courte maister 
cuke, grome in the spicehouse, ditto in the wyne 
sellar, ditto in the ail sellar, geome for the silver 
veschell, gromes in the wardrop, under gromgs in the 
kingis kicheing. 


LETTER FROM CANADA. 
(Concluded.) 

In our patent deeds, government retains the pre- 
cious metals, and the white pine and oak; but the 
two latter they do not prohibit us from cutting, and, 
if they cut them, they pay us for them at the custum- 
ary rates. Our taxes are small, being, I think, 3d. 
for a cow, 4d. for an ox, 1d. for a cleared acre, and 
Is. 6d. per 160 acres of the land you hold. In clear- 
ing land here, and getting on with operations, they 
have chopping bees, logging bees, and raising bees, 
&e. A man generally chops his own timber, that is, 
cuts it down into such lengths as a yoke of oxen can 
pull, and what from four to five men ean pile up—(all 
underbrush and small timber, such as he and his fa- 
mily can manage, they pile up and burn); and when 
this is done, he fixes upon a day, and acquaints his 
neighbours around him, according to the extent of 
the land he has to log, five men being necessary to a 
yoke of oxen, and these are able to do about an acre 
a-day ; so that, if he has four or five to log, he re- 
quires as many yokes of cattle and men accordingly, 
and on these occasions they are usually very punctual 
in attendance. He entertains them well at these 
times, having killed a sheep, or a cow, or ox, or per- 
haps pork or venison, with always tea and grog. At 
a raising, again, they muster in the same manner, 
about a dozen of men being necessary to put up a 
house, with a yoke or two of oxen to drive in the 
timber, after it is cut and ready. The person we re- 
sided with, and one of his sons, assisted me in cutting 
the timber for my house, which occupied us for about 
a week; and when this was done, I acquainted my 
nearest neighbours of the day [ had fixed on to get it 
put up, the whole of whom attended, to the number 
of thirteen, and put it up the same day. A log-house 
makes avery comfortable dwelling, being even warmer 
than a stone house, when properly finished. Mine 
is built of white pine, and covered with barwood and 
ash scoops, and is 30 feet by 18 over the walls. The 
trees selected for a house are generally about a foot 
in diameter, and as the trees, from their growing 
thickly together, are straight, and without branches 
to within a short way of their top, you can get a cut 
of 30 feet off such a tree of nearly the same diameter 
at both ends, and these they very neatly dovetail at 
the corners, which makes a very strong building, and 
lasts a great many years. A number of the newly 
erected houses are covered with shingles, that is, the 
wood of the white pine cut exactly like the slates with 
you, and look as well, and are very durable. For 
this sort of assistance on the part of your neighbours, 
you just pay them back in the same way, by assist- 
ing them when they call upon you. I have been at 
several of these bees, and a great deal of work is ge- 
nerally got through with. At the lozggings, I was 
much struck with the docility and great usefulness 
of the oxen, which are generally yoked in pairs, and 
will scramble through among logs with a very heavy 
draught, with the greatest ease and patience, where 
you could scarce believe they could escape without 
broken legs, and where horses would be useless, and 
are equally, if not more, obedient to the call of their 
driver than the horse. They are equally useful in 
the sleigh, the plough, and the harrow. In the lower 
province they yoke them by the horns, but here they 
place the yoke over the back part of the neck and 
front of the shoulder. A yoke of good oxen, six 
years old, when they become fit for all work, cost 
about L.20. By the bye, the horses of this country 
astonished me. Isaw some at Montreal equal to any 
I have ever seen in my life; even the carters about 
the wharfs drive horses that your gentlemen would 
be proud to see in their carriages. 

The Grand River at this season is a most interest- 
ing scene. It is while the river is frozen that the 
principal part of the traffic between the different parts 
of the country takes place, and sleighs are seen mov- 
ing in all directions on the ice ; those drawn by horses 
always at a trot, and frequently at a gallop, even with 
a load; one of the horses having a string of small 
bells round his neck to announce their approach. 
This is the season, too, when our land roads are best, 
and land travelling is now also excellent. The cli- 
mate of this country is not so terrific as is frequently 
supposed with you ; we have, no doubt, very keen frost, 
perhaps keener than with you, and it is more constant 
and continued ; but we have also fine thaws, when the 
weather is mild and pleasant; and even during our 
keenest frosts, we have through the day generally fine 
clear sunshine, the sun being much more powerful at 
this season here than with you; and our day is about 
two hours longer in winter, and two hours shorter in 
summer, than yours; and it is principally in the night 
that the severity of the frost is felt. This is generally 
ourseverest month, and someof the folks here say, that, 
during seven years, they have not seen such severe 
frost as we have had some days lately ; yet, on these 
days, I went about what I had to do out of doors as 
usual, and have never put on any additional dress to 
what I wore at home, except deer-skin gloves, with 
woollen ones under them, for my hands, with mocas- 


sins, and a couple of 


irs of stockings, for my feet. 
But you will, no dou 


think it a dreadful thing te 
live in this thinly-peopled country, and so fur from 
neighbours! I th t so, too, before I experienced 
it, but now, I assure you, I find myself more at ease 
than ever I felt in a town, and we are scarce ever @ 
day without seeing some of our neighbours, or with- 
out invitations to go to see some of them ; but these 
we seldom accept, having always so much to do at 
home; and we are a come guests at the 
chief’s (he is always called the Chief, or M*Nab—to 
call him Mr M‘Nab would be thought highly 

tory), and [ am never down that way’ but £ am in vi- 
ted to dine with him. Indeed, there is’ a'spirit of 
hospitality here which is quite unknown at-home, and 
in travelling through the country there is scarce a 
house you enter where you are not invited to partake 
of their bed and board, without money and without 
price. We have just now invitations from’two' af the 
settlers that I formerly alluded to, who are stores 
keepers, one of whom is also an extensive lumbers 
merchant, and who at first worked bombever 
himself—from the one, to a ball he is to give in afew 
days; and from the other, to takeva drive'in his 
sleigh on the river, and to visit some of the settiors 
on the opposite shore. 

The wild animals of this part of the country are 
the bear, the wolf, the fox, the marten, the minx, 
the skink, the musk-rat, the porcupine,’ and squir- 
rel. The first of these seldom or never ‘acts bupon 
the defensive ; the wolves are seldom seen, but'sume- 
times heard at night, and rarely molest avy of ourdo 
mestic animals, as the are 
upon which the incipally prey. lesser 
I have and off 'the- poul- 
try; but the most of the-settlers allow then» torroost 
in the open places, and breed in the fields, and they 
are of course quite exposed to attack. The chief toltt 
me that, in one season, he had seventy turkeysecarried 
off, and he at length discovered that the culprit was'a 
huge old wolf, that sheltered hims: If a litle wayfrom 
his house. He watched him one night, and putitwo 
balls through him. He pointed out to me where these 
were lodged in the wall of his house after passing 
through the body of the animal, and even after this it 
took several dogs to kill him. Deer are so numerous 
that you seldom pass through the weeds without-see- 
ing them, except at this time of the year; whem the 
cold forces them into the swamps for shelters. Some 
of the settlers have killed from twenty to thirty of 
these animals this season. Their flesh is, I am ‘tol 
much superior to that of the deer in Scotland. 
never tasted venison at home, but here [ think never 
tasted any thing finer, being as fat and juicy as’ veal 
or mutton. We have hares, which at this seasoin-be- 
come white, but only about half the size of yours; ene 
of these I shot a few days ago, which weighed xbout 
4 lbs., and made excellent soup. We have also par- 
tridges, nearly approaching in size to your pheasants, 
of which a great masy are killed. hen you come 
upon them, they generally take to the nearest tree, 
and are easily shot. We can pass through the woods 
here at all times with perfect safety; and the settlers 
think no more of passing from one part of the town. 
ship to another in the night than they do in the $ 
and boys of six or seven will go in search of their 
cows for a good many miles round their clearance, 
where they are aequainted, without the least danger ; 
the greatest hazard is in going into a part of thé wood 
where one is not well acquainted, especially if the s 
is not seen, for then you are just as apt to go in the 
wrong as in the right direction. 

The whole surface of the land here is covered with 
wood, except the meadows formed by the beavers. 
These are, in extent, from a few acres up to 50 or 
more, and are spread here and there throughout the 
whole township, and furnish the settlers with excel- 
lent winter feeding for their stock. Some of these 
meadows are as lovely spots as I ever saw, their mare 
gins being generally tringed with the beautiful dark 
green foliage of the evergreen, balm of gilead, and 
spruce fir, whose tops tower above the surrounding 
wood, 
Indians considering them as their peculiar property, 
and always destroy the whole of them so soon as a 
township is surveyed. These meadows are every 
year losing their beauty, as the dams and canals of 
the beavers are being choked up with alder willows 
and other plants; but many of the stumps of the 
trees, cut down by these wonderful creatures to 
their dams and embankments, are still to be seen; 
and it is worthy of remark, that in chopping down a 
tree we exactly follow their mode of doing,it. 

I subjoin a rough draught of the township, from 
which you will be able to form a pretty correct. idea 
of our situation. I have not put into it a.river galled 
the Lochy, and have laid down only so much ef the 
Dochart as shows how it affects me. This stream 
is something like the Westburn, or penhaps a litle 
larger, and at seme after time may be turned to.ac- 
count as a mill power. Between each concession there 
is a road of G6 feet in breadth, and the same between 
every fifth lot. These roads ave not yet.cug, hmteach 
settler is bound to clear the half opposite his.ewn let. 
The township is laid down in 200-acre lots, and con- 
tains nearly 80,000 acres. 

The sowing season commences about the middle of 
May; and those settlers who have net oxen of their 
own, and cannot obtain the use ef them, just hee and 
rake in their seeds in a very tedious and insufficient 


The beavers are now entirely extirpated, the 


| 
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full crops of wheat and rye 
are ready for the sickle. On our best land 
we will sometimes have a return of 30 bushels of wheat 
for each bushel sown, but generally not more than 20. 
Farm-servants get from L.24 to L.30 a-year, and their 
beard. Women get L.12. Sheep are a very profit- 
able stock, and thrive well. Wool sells readily at 2s. 
6d. per stone. My land, from its lying high and dry, 
is well adapted for this sort of stock : and ma have, 
in two or years, 40 to 50 acres in grass, 

or 30 for other 


y 
withered trees are standing, these would be no impe- 
diment to harrowing in the timothy and white clover, 
which would cut for hay, or be made pasture, as might 
be thought expedient ; but if I am not able to overtake 
this, the land will of course again become every year 


wilder. 

This is a very healthy part of Canada, sickness of 
any kind being very rare ; and fever and ague, which 
arte very common over about the great lakes, are here 
quite unknown. But we have neither church nor 
scheol in this township; many of the young people 
a t even learning to read; and, 
in return for the attention and kindness which have 
been shown to us by our neighbours, I have under- 
w , an hour of the day, along with my 


have nearly two miles to 
are seldom a day absent. 

few mechanics here : indeed, I know 
except two smiths, who have also laid; one 
a tailor employed by the storekeep- 
es twelve dollars a-month, and board, 
is generally half the week drunk. In 
no man can do wrong in coming to this 
who is industrious and sober, and who is not 
amply remunerated for his labour at home; for it is 
beyond all doubt that the Canadas have as great na- 
ral advantages as the United States, and are run- 
ning the same race in prosperity, and to greatness. 

Iam, &c. &c. 


TREATMENT OF SPRAINS. 

No accident occurs pa more frequently than that 
of sprain, wherefore we have thought some informa- 
tion concerning the nature of this accident, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, will not be un- 
acceptable to our readers. We find in Mr Liston’s 
Elements of Surgery the following observations :— 
“ Sprain is generally occasioned by a fall, the foot or 
coming awkwardly to the ground, the muscles 
being at the same time relaxed and unprepared; by 
over-exertion in lifting heavy weights; by entangle- 
ment and twisting of the limb, &c. The ankle is 
often sprained by what is called ‘a false step ;’ the 
fore part of the foot comes into contact with an ob- 
stacle unexpectedly ; the foot is twisted under the 
limb; the weight of the body is thrown on the appa- 
ratus of one side of the joint, and this is in conse- 
quence immoderately and unnaturally stretched.” Such 
is one of the most frequent ways in which this accident 
e@ceurs. Then follows violent pain, and the patient 
feels sick and faint: the part injured becomes disco- 
loured, and a rapid swelling takes place, owing to the 
escape of blood from the torn vessels. Afterwards, 
from the excited action of the vessels, the fluid which 
lubricates the joint is increased in quantity, and the 
joint permanently deformed. “ Attentive examina- 
tion (says this surgeon) is required to guard against 
mistakes, the existence or non existence either of dis- 
ae or of fracture, must be at once ascertained 
determined and perfect manipulation; the parts 
must be pressed and moved to such an extent as is ne- 
cessary, notwithstanding the pain thereby occasioned, 
and notwithstanding the resistance afforded by the 
patient.” This caution is necessary, because one or 
more of the small bones of the wrist are often dis- 
placed ; and fracture of the fore arm, and even sepa- 
ration of one bone of the fore arm from the other, are 
 Per- 


cold lotions and cold effusions are employed, and at 
the same time stimulating frictions ; probably attempts 
are made, either by leeching or by puncturing, to ex- 
tract the effused ; and many similar follies are 
committed. The proper treatment appears certuinly 
t» consist in absolute rest. If there is any displace- 
ment, it must be rectified immediately. If there is 
any fracture, or if there is a tendency to redisplace- 
ment after reduction, or if the patient is restless either 
from folly or insensibility, © © * © a splint or 
= must be applied, to secure the immobility of 
part, at the same time without such compression 
as may interfere with swelling from effusion (or es- 
blood underneath the 
skin), which is a salutary process, and ought to be en- 
couraged. By absolute rest, the extent of the swell- 
ing is limited, and inflammation warded off. Fomen- 
tations properly employed afford much relief. * * * 
The i ments soon become relaxed during the re- 
of fomentation. * * * The swelling then 
sbates, and is no longer hard ; it pits on pressure, and 


the skin has a puckered appearance. Then gentle fric- 
tion becomes advantageous, and uniform support should 
be afforded by the application of a flannel ruller. The 
longer the limb is disused, the more perfect and rapid 
is the recovery, provided the rest of the cure is pro- 
= conducted. In general, nothing more than what 
as been stated is required. But if the limb be moved 
in any way early, then necessity will arise perhaps 
leeding ; certainly copious and repeated abstrac- 
tion of blood by leeches, accompanied with fomenta- 
tions, and the internal exhibition of antimonials, pur- 
gatives, &c. When such is the case, the cure is te- 
dious ; the joint long remains swelled and stiff; the 
patient is lame, and incapable of exertion. Leechi 


ng 
or puncturing at an early period, with the view of 


allowing extravasated blood to escape, is useless and 
hurtful. * * * Friction, with stimulating liniments, 
or even simple friction at an early period, is also 
hurtful, tending to excite the action of the vessels, 
and to convert simple swelling into inflammatory. 
The application of cold at any period is of little use, 
and ought certainly to be avoided immediately after 
the injury, as adding to the sufferings of the patient, 
and interfering with the natural processes that have 
commenced for the reparation of that injury. In 
limbs that have remained stiff after severe and mis- 
managed sprain, the dashing of water, either cold or 
tepid, has been strongly recommended : the practice is 
not ineffectual ; the vessels of the surface are excited, 
perhaps, as by other friction, and perhaps by the re- 
action which follows the chill. But the limb is apt to 
become rheumatic, and, on this account, the state of 
matters will not be improved by this proceeding, un- 
less it be resorted to with proper precautions.” Such 
are the recommendations of this skilful surgeon for 
the general management of sprains, which are often 
very troublesome, and require the treatment of a ju- 
dicious medical practitioner. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
EFFECTS OF KINDNESS TO THE SICK. 

“Under all circumstances,” says Dr Armstrong, 
“man is a poor and pitiable being, when stricken 
down by disease. Sickened and subdued, his very li- 
neaments have a voice which calls for commiseration 
and assistance. Celsus says, that, knowing two phy- 
sicians equally intelligent, he should prefer the one 
who was his friend, for the obvious reason that he 
would feel a deeper interest in his welfare. Kindness 
composes, and harshness disturbs the mind, and each 
produces correspondent effects upon the body. A 
tone, a look, may save or destroy life in extremely 
delicate cases. Whatever may be the prognosis 
given to friends, in all cases of fever the most confi- 
dent and consoling language about the ultimate re- 
covery should be used to the sick, as prophecies not 
unfrequently contribute to bring about the event fore- 
told, by making people feel or think, or act differently 
from what they otherwise would have done. Again, 
in chronic cases, as time is required for their cure, by 
explaining to the patient this fact, we maintain his 
confidence, we keep his mind easy, and thus gain 
a fair opportunity for the operation of regimen or 
remedies ; in short, the judicious physician, like the 
Roman general Fabius, conquers through delay, b 
cutting off the supplies, and wearing out the strengt 
of the enemy. In large cities, where the mind is so 
much over-wrought in the various schemes of private 
ambition, or of public business, anxiety is very fre- 
quently the grand opposing circumstance to recovery ; 
so that, while the causes which produced it are al- 
lowed to operate, mere medical prescription is of no 
avail. The effects of this anxiety are visible in the 
pallid face or wasted body. But if the patient be 
possessed of philosophy enough to forego his harassing 
pursuits ; if he has not, from the contact and cares of 
the world, lost his relish for the simple and sublime 
scenes of nature, a removal into the country is of the 
utmost efficacy. The deformity and conflict of the 
moral world are exchanged for the beauty and calm 
of the physical world; and, surrounded by all the 
poetry of earth and heaven, the mind regains its 
peace, and the health, as if by magic, is perfectly re- 
stored.” 

THE GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES. 

It was about the middle of the twelfth century that 
these two names resounded as a war-cry at the battle 
of Reinsberg, in Germany. Henry Welfe Este 
united to the duchy of Tuscany, and to the other pos- 
sessions of the house of Este, in Lombardy, the duchies 
of Saxony and Bavaria. He entered into intrigues to 
obtain the imperial crown ; but Conrad Duke of Fran- 
conia, his competitor, was preferred to him. Henry 
Welfe Este refused to acknowledge his authority, and 
was despoiled of his German possessions. After his 
death, which happened in 1120, his brother, Welfe the 
Sixth, made war upon Conrad, to recover his rights in 
Bavaria. The imperialists were commanded by Fre- 
derick, the emperor's nephew, who had been educated 
at Wuiblingen: their war-ery was Wuiblingen—thatof 
the Bavarians was Welfe. The use of these words 
passed from Germany into Italy; and being meta- 
morphosed into Ghibellines and Guelphs, designated, 
up to the fifteenth century—the former, that party 
which upheld the emperor's pretensions—the latter, 
the party which opposed them. 

The royal family of England is sprung from the fore 
mer of these renowned houses. 


PRINTER'S DEVIL 
This is an appellation which most of our readers 


must have frequently heard; but as many of them 

may not be aware of its origin, we copy the following 

r+ eegemee from Mr M‘Creery’s Poems of the Press, 
Co 


“In the adventure of Dr Faustus and the Sorbonne 
at Paris, we seem to have the origin of the opinion 
that the printers have occasion for the assistance of a 
supernatural pei in the progress of their la- 
bours, with whom the rest of the world is most 
anxious to avoid any very intimate acquaintance. Had 
we no other complaints against his Sat majesty 
than that of assisting John Faust'to bring to perfec- 
tion the art of printing, we certainly should have no 
right to stigmatise him as being of so malignant a dis- 
position as he is commonly represented. The printer's 
devil is a character almost identified with origin 
of the art, and we may consider ourselves peculiarly 
fortunate in having a guardian exclusively assigned to 
us, from whom, notwithstanding his general bad con- 
duct to other people, we have so little to apprehend, 
and who is commonly our faithful assistant, both in 
our labours and our pleasures. From hence also the 
legend of the Devil and Doctor Faustus. In further 
elucidation, we may inform our readers that the 
youngest apprentice of a printer is called the devil, 
and he generally runs all the messages, and conveys 
the proofs of works in the press, between the printer 
and the author.” 


THE SPEECH OF ANIMALS. 


Sibscota observes, that although articulate onan 
is peculiar to man, it is often imitated by different 
animals, but not accompanied by that reason or intel- 
lect which regulates it inthe human race. Thus the 
speech in parrots, crows, and other birds that are 
taught by art, is nothing else but a certain articulate 
voice, without any mental understanding, to which 
they are trained up by custom, not knowing what is 
signified by the words; so that the parrot which re- 
hearsed the Apostles’ creed did not understand the 
things signified by those words; and, therefore, this 
sort of speech is not a representation of reason, and, 
consequently, not true speech. But it sometimes hap- 
pens that they seem to appropriate the names of things 
to the things themselves, or retain the signification of 
them; that is the work of memory, by which they 
accommodate those words, which they, by their do- 
cility, have gained to particular things, as they have 
been accustomed to them, and according to their often- 
repeated appellations. And as the parrot which fell 
into the river called for help, and promised a reward, 
it must necessarily be that she had by practice learned 
these words, being oftentimes before in the like dan- 
ger. And since it is undeniable that not only ele- 
phants, but some other creatures, do in some manner 
understand the speech of man to which they are ac- 
customed, and know what is meant by such and such 
words as they are taught (and as they, by the motion 
or gesture of their masters, know what they would 
have), though some more exactly than others, is it a 
greater wonder for these brutes, if they have organs 
fit for speech, to be able, by ovitward expressions, as 
they have learned by custom, to signify the single 
conceptions of their estimative faculty to others which 
they frame within themselves, according to the com- 
mon speech which they are accustomed to, than that 
they should, by the usual gestures of the body, and 
other various ways (which is also the speech of mutes), 
be able to adumbrate their inward conceptions to 
others? Or what wonder is it for a parrot, magpie, 
crow, starling, to express what they inwardly feel or 
desire by an articulate voice, or such as they have 
learned by custom? And those creatures that have 
been used to speak, can count numbers, and yet they 
have no formal conception of those numbers.—Curtis 
on the Deaf and Dumb. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Every article in this paper, not marked with a quotation at the 
end, or otherwise, is original, and written with an express refer- 
ence to the character and objects of Chambers's Journal. In the 
present number, overlooking the anecdotes on the last page, the tale 
entitled ** Legend of Marseilles,” is the only article not original ; 
that is to say, for two columns of selected matter, there are upwards 
of liventy perfectly new. Notices to this effect will be repeated 
Srom tine to time, to obviate the injustice done w us by various il- 
liberal newspapers, which have falsely asserted that the greater 
part ofour matter is borrowed—a tale the more readily believed on 
account of the low price of the Journal. The fact is, that, while 
those very newspapers exist upon matter which may be said to be 
common to them all, our own little sheet contains, in every one of 
its numbers, a mass of literary composition quite independent of 
all its contemporaries, and which requires, for its preparation, an 
association of writers much more numerous than what is concerned 
in almost any political journal in the empire, 
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| manner. Seeds are continued to be put in till the end 
. of June and beginning of July, potatoes being the 
| 
| 
i land upon which there is not a living tree; and al- 
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| 
| | 
a dozen sometimes in attendance ; | 
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| 
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: haps,” says Mr Liston, “ no injury is more frequently 
i mismanaged by those both out and in the profession. 
Every old woman thinks she can manage a sprain; 
most absurd and hurtful measures are resorted to; 
{ 
| 
| 


